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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


Several  bills,  having  for  their  object  the  sale  of  the 
portions  of  canal  and  railway  which  constitute  the  Main  Line 
of  the  public  works  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  are  now 
upon  the  legislative  files,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Some,  if  not  all  of  these  bills,  con- 
template the  possibility  of  a purchase  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  The  perusal  of  these  pages  may  possibly 
convey  the  impression  that  this  publication  has  been  made 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
securing  a purchase  on  more  favorable  terms.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fact ; neither  the  President  nor  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company  has  had  any 
participation,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  pamphlet,  nor  was  the  manuscript  seen  by  any  of  them 
previous  to  its  publication.  The  -writer  has  been  induced  to 
examine  the  records  of  the  State  Library  from  no  other  mo- 
tive than  a desire  to  obtain  correct  information  on  a subject 
upon  which  there  exists  at  present  much  diversity  and  nu- 
merous errors  of  opinion. 

The  idea  is  still  very  generally  entertained,  that  canals  are 
much  cheaper  than  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  heavy 
products.  This  is  true  with  improvements  capable  of  passing 
boats  of  250  tons  and  upwards,  with  moderate  lockages,  and 
without  transhipment ; but  it  is  an  error,  and,  at  the  present 
day,  a dangerous  one,  when  applied  to  canals  of  ordinary 
dimensions.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  such  opinions 
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should  be  entertained,  when  it  is  considered  that  gentlemen 
not  interested  professionally  in  the  construction  or  manage- 
ment of  railroads  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  improve- 
ments of  the  last  few  years,  which  have  expanded  the  powers 
of  the  “iron  horse”  almost  an  hundredfold.  As  the  writer  has 
long  enjoyed  opportunities  for  observation,  and  for  obtaining 
information  upon  the  subject  of  the  Main  lane,  superior  to 
those  whicli  his  fellow-citizens  generally  have  possessed,  he  re- 
gards it  as  a simple  act  of  duty  to  place  the  facts  before  them, 
and  will  offer  no  other  apology  for  so  doing.  He  expects  that 
opinions  will  be  formed  intelligently  upon  the  evidences  pre- 
sented, and  that  legislative  action,  on  the  sale  of  the  Main 
Line,  and  the  public  works  generally,  will  be  determined 
solely  by  considerations  of  public  interest,  uninfluenced  by 
any  representations,  here  or  elsewhere,  which  have  not  the 
support  of  facts. 


HISTORY. 


The  first  legislative  action  which  appears  on  record,  rela- 
tive to  a communication  between  tlie  navigable  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  Ohio,  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  March  27,  1824, 
entitled  “An  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  State.”  The  report  of  these  Commis- 
sioners is  signed  by  Jacob  Holgate  and  James  Clark,  and 
dated  February  2, 1825.  This  document,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writer  was  directed  by  C.  F.  Eyster,  Esq.,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  realize  the  mighty  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  the  march  of  improvement  during  the  brief  period 
of  thirty  years ; it  proves,  also,  that  the  Commissioners  were 
well  qualified  for  the  novel  and  responsible  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  and  that,  in  their  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  proposed  improvements,  its 
prospective  effects  upon  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce  and  manufactures,  they  were  in  advance 
of  their  fellow-citizens  and  of  the  age. 

The  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  to  secure  the  services  of 
a competent  engineer  to  conduct  the  surveys  and  examina- 
tions were  fruitless ; an  engineer,  at  that  day,  could  not  be 
found,  and  the  Commissioners  themselves  undertook  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  They  exhausted  all  the  sources  of 
information  within  their  reach,  procured  a spirit-level,  em- 
ployed a surveyor,  and  went  to  work  with  a determination 
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which  no  difficulties  or  discouragements  could  subdue.  The 
expectations  that  were  formed,  and  the  opinions  at  that  time 
entertained,  can  be  more  readily  exhibited  by  a few  extracts 
from  the  report.* 

June  16,  1824.  Jonathan  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Washington 
County,  was  offered  the  office  of  engineer,  but  declined  on 
account  of  previous  engagements  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

June  29.  A letter  was  received  from  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War,  promising  aid  in  the  survey  of  the  canal 
routes. 

July  1.  The  President  of  the  Board  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  purchase  a spiritdevel,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  some  sur- 
veyor to  use  it. 

In  August,  the  President  made  a tour  through  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  to  procure,  if  possible,  a 
leveller  to  assist  in  the  surveys. 

“The  utter  impossibility  of  procuring  an  engineer  has  had 
some  beneficial  advantages,  as  it  has  given  the  members  of 
the  Board  an  experience  and  a more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  canalling  than  they  would  have  acquired  while 
trusting  to  a third  person.” 

Having  organized  a surveying  company,  Samuel  Haines, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  commenced  at  Valley  Forge  a survey 
of  a canal  to  connect  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Susquehanna. 
June  19,  they  reached  the  Gap,  in  Lancaster  County,  which 
was  found  to  be  587  feet  above  tide. 

A canal  to  the  northeast  of  Lancaster  City  was  declared 
to  be  impracticable ; other  routes  were  considered  practicable, 
but  very  circuitous. 

Sept.  9.  Two  of  the  Board  met  the  United  States  Board  of 
Internal  Improvement  at  Pittsburg,  consisting  of  Gen.  Bar- 
nard, Col.  Totten,  and  John  L.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  with  three 
gentlemen  in  their  suite,  who  were  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  co-operate  with  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Penn- 


* Journal  of  House  of  Representatives  of  1824-’5;  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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sylvania  in  taking  a reconnoissance  of  a route  for  a canal 
from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  a report  of  which,  is  submitted. 

A surveying  party  to  explore  the  gaps  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountain  commenced  operations  at  the  head  of  the  Franks- 
town  branch  of  the  Juniata,  The  report  states  that,  the 
mountain  being  covered  with  immense  forests  and  impene- 
trable thickets,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  pilots. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  was  found  to  be  1,677  feet 
above  the  head  of  the  Juniata,  and  a summit  level  sufficiently 
low  to  obtain  water  for  navigation  would  require  a tunnel 
rather  less  than  four  miles. 

It  is  cited,  as  an  instance  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the 
levelling,  that,  in  a circuit  of  twelve  miles,  the  error  was  only 
one  foot  and  two-tenths.  Engineers  now  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  an  error  of  one  inch  in  the  same  distance. 

Dec.  6.  The  surveys  were  closed,  -180  miles  of  levels  having 
been  taken  since  May  24.  The  summit  of  the  Alleghany  was 
found  to  be  2,585  feet  above  tide. 

The  dimensions  of  the  proposed  canal  were  twenty-four 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  forty  feet  at  top,  and  four  feet  depth  of 
water ; locks  eighty  feet  by  eleven  feet,  passing  boats  of  forty 
to  fifty  tons. 

On  page  252,  the  following  language  is  used : — 

“ JV"e  avow  it  as  our  decided  opinion  that  there  should  be 
a leading  uninterrupted  canal,  made  and  owned  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  whole  length  of  the  State,  so  that  a boat 
loaded  at  Pittsburg  can  land  her  cargo  on  the  wharves  at 
Philadelphia.” 

Page  254 : The  Board  direct  attention  to  the  importance 
of  constructing  a canal,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Potomac,  along  the  Conecocheague  and  Conedo- 
gwinit  creeks,  and  propose  an  aqueduct  across  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

On  the  subject  of  the  tunnel  through  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  the  following  language  is  used : — 

“ The  project  of  tunnelling  some  three  or  four  miles 
through  a mountain  is,  to  the  uninformed,  “ a fertile  source  of 
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amusement,  from  which  they  can  extract  the  value  of  their 
taxes  in  good-humored  laughter.” 

The  Commissioners,  in  recommending  a tunnel  of  four 
miles  through  the  Alleghany  Mountain  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  were  certainly  very  far  in  advance  of  the  age ; the 
time  has  not  even  yet  arrived  in  which  some,  who  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  uninformed,  could  hear  such  a proposition 
without  finding  their  risible  organs  sensibly  affected.  Whe- 
ther the  gratification  thereby  afforded  would  be  a sufficient 
compensation  for  the  taxes  now  imposed  upon  them  is  not 
difficult  to  determine. 

Again:  For  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  uninformed  in 
matters  of  science,  the  Commissioners  define  a tunnel  to  be 
“ a passage  like  a large  well  dug  horizontally”  (p.  257).  This 
definition  was  worthy  the  attention  of  Fioah  Webster. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  tunnelling  is  made  by  consider- 
ing it  equal  to  an  open  cut  of  thirty-five  feet. 

“ The  strata  in  the  Alleghany  Mountain  are  in  horizontal 
layers,  and  are  composed  of  clay,  loam,  sand,  and  gravel,  in- 
termixed with  small  stones  and  beds  of  bituminous  stone 
coal,  with  ledges  of  thin  flag-stone,  which  last  are  the  only 
strata  we  discovered  in  the  mountain  that  could  Avitli  pro- 
priety be  denominated  rocks. 

The  engineers  of  the  Flew  Portage  Railroad  must  have 
been  very  unfortunate  in  the  location  of  their  tunnel,  as  they 
discovered  nothing  but  rocks,  and  of  the  worst  character; 
the  clay,  loam,  sand,  and  gravel  were  missing. 

“ Pennsylvania  has  exceeded  the  world  in  building  bridges, 
and  it  would  be  counting  too  much  on  her  supineness  to  sup- 
pose that  she  would  forego  the  trade  of  an  empire,  rather 
than  undertake  a tunnel  that  cannot  cost  above  half  a million 
of  dollars.” 

A commendable  State  pride  is  evinced  in  this  expression, 
but  the  calculations  are  slightly  erroneous ; a tunnel,  one- 
seventh  of  the  length  proposed,  has  since  cost  more  than  the 
estimate  of  the  Commissioners. 

After  gauging  the  streams  near  the  summit,  the  report 
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continues : “ At  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  these  streams 
yielded  nearly  three  and  a half  millions  of  cubic  feet  daily. 
This  quantity  of  water  will  fill  four  hundred  and  ninety 
locks  of  eighty  feet  long,  eleven  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  lift 
every  day,  or  a lock  full  every  three  minutes.  It  will  fill  a 
lock  at  each  end  of  the  summit  every  six  minutes,  and  will 
pass  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  boats  daily.  Again : 
suppose  the  boats  to  carry  twenty-five  tons  each,  which  is 
but  half  of  what  they  might  get  through  the  locks  with,  it 
would  give  the  incredible  quantity  of  8,175  tons  every 
twenty -four  hours.  But  again  : if  but  half  of  these  boats 
carry  a load  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  from  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia,  paying  a toll  of  eight  dollars  per  ton,  and  the 
other  half  return  empty,  they  would,  in  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  days  that  the  canal  may  be  navigated,  pay  the 
enormous  sum  of  $8,011,500  annually.” 

A comparison  is  made  between  the  cost  of  transportation 
by  the  proposed  canal  and  hauling  on  turnpike  roads,  some 
of  the  results  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

One  boat  will  carry  as  much  as  ten  six-horse  teams,  or 
twenty-five  tons,  fifty  hundred  to  the  team. 

In  outfit,  the  teams  will  cost  $8,000 ; the  boat  $260. 

In  daily  expense,  the  teams  will  cost  $50 ; the  boat  S3. 

The  cost  of  carrying  flour  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia 
is  estimated  at  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel,  and  with  back 
loading,  fifty  cents. 

Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  must,  without  the  canal,  become  a 
great  manufacturing  inland  town ; “ but,  with  it,  she  will  be- 
come the  metropolis  of  the  nation.” 

A high  estimate  is  placed  upon  the  salt-works  of  the  Kis- 
kiminetas ; “ they  will,  in  a few  years,  be  worth  a canal  them- 
selves.” So  far  has  this  prediction  failed  of  realization,  that 
foreign  salt  is  carried  past  these  works  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cincinnati,  and  the  salt  of  Western  Pennsylvania  can  only 
find  a limited  local  market. 

A comparison  is  made  of  the  exports  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  before  and  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal: — 
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1821,  New  York,  $6,980,750;  Philadelphia,  $3,797,115. 

1824,  “ “ 12,474,653;  11  “ 3,800,000. 

New  York  doubled — Philadelphia  stood  still. 

In  submitting  an  estimate  of  expense,  the  Board  will  not 
condescend  to  any  professional  niceties ; an  error  of  even  half 
a million,  is  a small  matter ; it  will  not  do  for  a sum  like  that 
to  “ damp  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  keep  back  the  great 
and  glorious  work  until  every  big  stone  and  little  brook  has 
been  solemnly  examined,  measured,  and  decided  upon.” 

The  remarks  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting  an  American 
system  of  construction,  instead  of  copying  the  expensive 
structures  of  Europe,  are  sensible  and  pertinent.  Engineers 
of  the  present  day  would  do  well  if  they  conformed  more 
closely  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  cost  of  the  Juniata  section  was  estimated  at  $961,548 

“ “ mountain  section  . . . 1,086,735 

In  which  a tunnel  of  four  miles  was  estimated 
at  $120,000  per  mile,  or  $480,000. 

The  western  section  was  estimated  at  . . 749,344 

Total $2,797,627 

As  there  is  no  disposition  to  mislead  the  public  by  an  un- 
der-estimate, this  total  is  increased  to  $3,000,000,  a sum  con- 
sidered amply  sufficient  to  cover  all  contingencies. 

This  estimate  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  actual  cost  of 
the  line  from  the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia  to  Pittsburg, 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Auditor-General 
and  State  Treasurer,  was  over  $13,000,000;  but,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  this  estimate  is  in  excess. 

The  hauling  over  the  mountains  in  wagons  in  1818  to 
1824  was  about  30,000  tons  annually. 

In  1819,  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  produce  passed  the 
Ohio  falls  destined  for  the  seaboard,  by  way  of  New  Orleans ; 
the  freight  on  flour  between  these  points  being  $1  25  cents 
per  barrel. 

The  financial  calculations  are  not  less  interesting  at  the 
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present  day  than  the  estimates  of  cost.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  construction  of  the  canal  would  require  six  years, 
and  involve  an  expenditure  of  $500,000  per  annum ; it  was 
proposed  that  these  sums  should  be  borrowed  on  the  credit 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  41  per  cent,  interest,  which  would 
be  $22,500  for  the  first  year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  large 
receipts  from  tolls  only,  $12,500,  in  the  sixth  year,  making 
the  sum  total  required  from  the  treasury  in  five  years, 
$137,500,  or  $27,500  per  annum  ; and,  “ in  twenty-two  years 
from  the  commencement,  the  canal  will  discharge  the  debt, 
leaving  the  State  in  possession  of  a clear  annual  revenue  of 
$300,000.  In  twenty-three  years,  the  canal  can  pay  for 
making  itself  without  a cent  from  the  State  treasury.” 

How  unfortunate  that  these  bright  visions  of  future  pros- 
perity have  not  been  realized ! Instead  of  a handsome  in- 
come from  the  public  works  at  the  end  of  the  period  assigned 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt — the  debt  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  increased  to  forty  millions,  and  its  citizens  were 
groaning  under  the  oppressive  burdens  of  taxation.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  construction  of  the  Main 
Line  was  injudicious,  or  that  the  State  has  not  been,  and  will 
not  be  compensated  for  the  expenditure. 

It  was  a wise  policy  which  dictated  the  construction  of  the 
Main  Line;  it  has  performed  an  essential  part  in  making 
Pennsylvania  what  she  now  is,  in  developing  her  immense 
resources,  in  bringing  to  light  her  mineral  treasures;  in  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  her  citizens  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  other ; in  protecting  the  trade  of  her 
metropolis,  and  in  giving  employment  to  her  people;  the 
Main  Line  was  indispensable,  and  the  millions  properly  ex- 
pended upon  it  should  not  be  regretted.  It  was  the  best  im- 
provement possible  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  into  existence.  But  time  and  circumstances 
change.  Since  those  days  space  has  been  annihilated.  The 
Conestoga  team  has  given  place  to  the  locomotive.  The 
lightnings  of  heaven  have  been  employed  as  swift-footed 
couriers  to  transmit  intelligence  in  advance  of  time  itself. 
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Tlie  sun  has  turned  artist  and  delineates  with  unequalled 
truth  the  panorama  of  nature  or  the  souvenirs  of  friendship. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  footprints  of  progress,  and  can  it  be 
supposed  that,  in  the  onward  march  of  improvement,  the  art 
of  transport  should  alone  be  stationary?  that  a canal,  which, 
at  the  time  of  its  construction,  was  superior  to  other  channels 
of  communication,  must  remain  superior  forever  ? The  time 
was  when  the  canal  could  protect  the  interest  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  accommodate  its  trade,  but  that  time  has  passed. 
Superior  improvements  now  rise  in  opposition — once  the 
cheapest,  it  is  now  the  most  expensive  route  between  the 
seaboard  and  the  W estern  States ; its  day  of  eminent  useful- 
ness has  departed  never  to  return.  But  we  will  not  antici- 
pate ; facts,  those  stubborn  things  which  cannot  be  denied, 
must  convince  the  skeptic  we  rely  not  upon  assertion ; we 
ask  for  credence  only  where  we  can  demand  it ; we  assert 
that  the  Pennsylvania  canal  is  no  longer  capable  of  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  will  present 
the  proofs. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  was  not  concurred  in  by  their  associate, 
Charles  Treziyulny,  Esq.,  who  very  properly  regarded  the 
tunnel  of  four  miles  as  next  to  impracticable. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inland  Navigation  in  1825 
is  so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  actual  condition  of  things 
as  they  now  exist,  that  the  temptation  to  make  one  more 
extract  cannot  be  resisted. 

“ From  the  views  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  indulge  the  hope  that,  within  the  space  of  ten 
years,  the  canal  debt  may  be  extinguished ; and  this  copious 
stream  of  revenue,  yielding,  according  to  the  most  moderate 
estimates,  an  annual  income  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  may  be 
turned  into  the  treasury,  and  the  Government  be  thereby 
enabled  to  remove  from  the  people  the  burden  of  taxation ; 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  in  a more  abundant 
manner  than  at  present,  and  to  carry  forward  this  State  with 
increasing  progress  in  its  career  of  general  prosperity.’’ 
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The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  1824  for  many  other  interesting  historical 
facts  in  this  connection. 


LEGISLATION. 

February  10,  1824. — A committee  made  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  recommending  a survey  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Union  Canal  at  Middletown,  with  a view  to 
a continuous  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

March  27.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  three 
Canal  Commissioners  to  explore  routes;  whereupon  Jacob 
Holgate,  James  Clark,  and  Charles  Treziyulny  were  ap- 
pointed Commissioners. 

February  2,  1825. — The  Canal  Commissioners  reported 
that  they  had  surveyed  about  480  miles,  and  that  a canal 
was  practicable,  and  ought  to  be  undertaken  immediately. 

April  11.  The  Governor  wras  directed  to  employ  five  Canal 
Commissioners  to  explore  and  survey  routes  for  canals,  as 
follows : — 

1.  From  Philadelphia,  through  Chester  and  Lancaster 
Counties,  and  thence  by  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to 
Pittsburg. 

2.  From  the  Alleghany  River  to  Lake  Erie. 

3.  From  Philadelphia,  by  the  Juniata  route,  to  Pittsburg, 
thence  to  Lake  Erie. 

4.  From  Philadelphia  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State,  in  the  direction  of  Seneca  or  Cayuga  Lake. 

5.  Through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  Counties  to  the 
Potomac. 

6.  By  the  Conecocheague  or  Monocacy  and  Conewago 
Creeks  to  the  Susquehanna. 

7.  Through  Bedford  County,  to  connect  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  with  the  Juniata. 

February  3,  1826.— The  Canal  Commissioners  reported 
four  routes  surveyed  and  levelled,  viz : — 

1.  The  summits  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
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2.  Between  tlie  Sinnemahoning  and  Toby’s  Creek. 

3.  Between  tlie  beads  of  the  West  Branch  and  Two  Lick 
Creek. 

4.  Between  the  Clearfield  and  the  Conemaugh,  connecting 
with  the  surveys  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Commissioners  give  a preference  to  the  northern  and 
Juniata  routes,  and  recommend  the  commencement  of  the 
work. 

February  26.  A law  was  passed  directing  54  miles  to  be 
put  under  contract  from  the  west  end  of  the  Union  Canal  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiski- 
minetas  to  Pittsburg. 

February  6,  1827. — Commissioners  report  46J  miles  of  the 
canal  under  contract.  They  recommend  a canal,  with  a 
portage  over  the  mountain,  on  the  Juniata  route ; also,  canals 
along  both  branches  of  the  Susquehanna ; the  North  Branch 
Canal  to  be  extended  to  the  New  York  State  line,  and  the 
W est  Branch  Canal  to  Bald  Eagle. 

April  9.  The  Legislature  directed  the  canals  of  the  Main 
Line  to  be  extended  to  Lewistown  on  the  east,  and  to  Blairs- 
ville  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

December  25.  The  Canal  Commissioners  report  the  result 
of  surveys.  They  declare  that  a navigable  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  Pennsylvania  is 
wholly  impracticable.  They  also  report  that  162-J  miles  of 
canal  were  placed  under  contract  in  1827. 

March  24,  1828. — The  Legislature  directed  extensions  of 
canals  along  the  Delaware,  Conemaugh,  Juniata,  and  North 
Branch,  not  exceeding  45  miles  on  each,  and  25  miles  on 
W est  Branch ; ten  miles  between  Middletown  and  Columbia, 
and  twenty  miles  at  each  end  for  a railroad  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Columbia. 

December  11.  Canal  Commissioners  report  results  of  fur- 
ther surveys,  and  state  that  195J  miles  of  canal,  and  40J 
miles  of  railroad  have  been  contracted  for  in  1828. 

December  18,  1829. — Canal  Commissioners  report  new  sur- 
veys of  east  end  of  Columbia  Railroad  and  of  the  Portage 
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Railroad.  They  also  report  195  miles  of  canal  finished  and 
navigable. 

Rates  of  toll,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Public  Works,  were  first  established  in  1829. 

March  27,  1830. — The  Legislature  required  a new  survey 
of  the  Portage  Railroad. 

December  21.  Canal  Commissioners  report  the  results  of 
the  new  survey ; they  also  state  that  water  had  been  intro- 
duced into  406  miles  of  canal ; that  40  J miles  of  road-bed  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad  had  been  graded, 
and  that  20  miles  were  nearly  completed. 

March  21,  1831. — The  Legislature  directed  the  completion 
of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  the  extension  of  the  Juniata  di- 
vision of  the  canal  to  Hollidaysburg,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Portage  Railroad;  also,  the  extension  of  the  north  and 
west  branches. 

Dates  of  Successive  Openings  of  portions  of  Main  Line. 

1830.  — The  first  tolls  were  collected  on  portions  of  the 
canal  near  Pittsburg  and  Middletown,  finished  in  1829. 

1831.  — Water  was  in  210  miles  of  the  canal. 

1832.  — The  canal  was  in  use  from  Columbia  to  llollidays- 
burg ; also  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg. 

September  20.  A single  track  was  opened  on  the  Columbia 
Railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  the  West  Chester  intersection, 
a distance  of  22  miles. 

1833.  — The  second  track  was  completed  on  Columbia 
Railroad  for  the  22  miles. 

1834.  — A single  track  was  completed  on  the  Portage  Rail- 
road for  36  miles  on  the  18th  clay  of  March. 

April  6.  A single  track  was  finished  on  Columbia  Railroad 
from  AVest  Chester  intersection  to  Columbia,  a distance  of 
60  miles. 

October  7.  The  double  track  was  completed  between  the 
same  points. 

May  10,  1835. — The  second  track  was  finished  on  the 
Portage  Railroad. 
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Dates  at  winch  the  Successive  Portions  of  the  Main  Line  were 
placed  under  Contract. 

1826.  — 22J  miles  on  Eastern  Division  of  canal,  and  24 
miles  on  Western  Division,  extending  from  Middletown  to 
Duncan’s  Island,  and  from  Pittsburg  to  mouth  of  Kiski- 
minetas. 

1827.  — 51  miles  of  Western  Division,  44J  of  Juniata  Di- 
vision, 11  of  Eastern  Division. 

1828.  — 45  miles  of  Juniata  Division,  26  J of  Western  Divi- 
sion, 10  miles  of  Eastern  Division,  40-|  miles  of  road-bed  on 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Railroad. 

1829.  — No  contracts  on  Main  Line  reported  by  Commis 
sioners. 

1830.  — No  contracts  on  Main  Line  reported  by  Commis- 
sioners. 

1831.  — 38J  miles  on  Juniata  Division,  9 miles  on  Eastern 
Division,  41|  miles  of  road-bed  on  Columbia  Railroad,  32J 
miles  of  superstructure,  single  track,  36 J miles  road-bed  on 
Portage. 

1832.  — J mile  of  road-bed  in  Lancaster  City,  24  miles  of 
superstructure  on  Columbia  Railroad,  44  miles  of  super- 
structure on  Portage  Railroad. 

1833.  — Balance  of  superstructure  on  Portage  Railroad. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioners are  taken  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1830  to  1843,  and  from  the  Executive  docu- 
ments in  the  State  Library  from  1843  to  1854.  By  reference 
to  these  authorities,  any  statements  in  the  following  pages 
may  be  verified. 

Journal  of  1830-31. 

Report  of  Commissioners  for  1830. 

Page  140 : The  Commissioners  state  that  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  upon  our  public  works, 
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but  acknowledge  that,  in  some  cases,  unfortunate  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  and  excessive  expenditures  incurred ; 
admissions  tending  to  show  that,  with  better  management,  a 
considerable  reduction  in  cost  could  have  been  effected. 

The  western  division  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg  was 
reported  navigable  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  the 
amount  drawn  from  the  treasury,  for  its  construction,  was 
stated  at  $2,567,496  94. 

On  the  subject  of  the  performance  of  locomotive  engines, 
the  following  exceedingly  valuable  item  of  information  is 
given  to  the  public.  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a locomo- 
tive engine  of  sixteen  horse  power,  weighing  five  tons,  will 
draw  thirty  tons  and  twelve  wagons  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
per  hour  up  an  elevation  not  exceeding  a grade  of  thirty 
feet  to  the  mile,  without  fear  of  the  weight  causing  the  en- 
gine wheels  to  slide  on  the  plane,  or  to  have  only  a rotary 
motion  of  the  wheels  without  a progressive  motion  along  the 
plane.” 

“A  good  Pennsylvania  wagon-horse  will  carry  ten  tons 
twenty-seven  miles  per  day  along  the  railroad.” 

Cost  of  Eastern  Division  of  Canal  from  Columbia  to  Duncan's 

Island. 

24  miles  finished  (page  152)  . . . 832,036  16 

10  miles  under  contract  ....  451,697  30 

8 1 not  under  contract,  light  work  estimated  116,170  00 

Total $1,399,903  46 

Juniata  Division. 

Cost  complete  from  Duncan’s  Island  to  Hunt- 
ingdon .......  2,490,290  13 J 

Estimate  of  canal  and  slackwater  from  Hunt- 
ingdon to  Hollidaysburg  ....  546,000  00 

Total  cost  of  Juniata  division  . $3,036,290  13J 

Which  exceeds  the  first  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
line  to  Pittsburg. 

2 
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The  Commissioners  visited  Carbondale,  and  from  their 
observations  of  the  stationary  machinery  at  that  place  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  capacity  of  the  Portage  Hoad  would 
reach  500  tons  daily,  working  twelve  hours. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  railroad  over  the  mountain,  with 
double  track  and  machinery,  was  . . . $798,  400 

Commissioners  state  that  the  navigation  of  the  western 
division  was  interrupted,  to  make  extensive  repairs  and  alte- 
rations, to  remedy  original  defects  in  the  work  and  correct 
errors. 

Cost  of  canal  from  Johnstown  to  Section  57  of  the  Ligonier 

line,  3J  miles,  was $64,255  00 

The  original  estimate  of  canal,  from 
Sec.  57  to  Blairsville,  made  No- 
vember, 1828,  was  . . . 452,578  31 

Its  actual  cost,  complete,  will  be  . . . 644,178  74 

Making  cost  of  line  from  Johnstown  to  Blairs- 
ville . . ‘ 708,033  74 

The  canal  from  Blairsville  to  the  Alleghany 

Biver  was  estimated  in  November,  1827,  at  $474,700  00 
Its  actual  cost  complete,  was  . . . 1,055,483  97 

The  original  estimate  of  the  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskiminetas  to  Pittsburg,  including  the  line  to  the  Monon- 

gahela  Biver,  was 532,796  80 

The  actual  cost  was 995,000  00 

This  report  furnishes  information,  which  at  this  time  must 
be  of  very  great  value ; it  gives  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
canal  portions  of  the  Main  Line,  about  the  time  of  their  com- 
pletion, or  soon  after  they  were  brought  into  use,  and  before 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  of  operation  had 
been  charged  to  constr  action,  under  the  head  of  extraordi- 
nary repairs.  From  this  report  of  1830,  it  appears  that  the 
cost  of  the  canals  was  as  follows : — 

Eastern  division,  from  Columbia  to  Duncan’s 

Island  .......  $1,399,903  46 

Juniata  division,  from  Duncan’s  Island  to  Hol- 

lidaysburg  ......  3,036,290  13£ 
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Western  Division. 

Johnstown  to  Blairsville  . $708,483  74 

Blairsville  to  Alleghany  Biver  1,055,483  97 
Iviskiminetas  to  Pittsburg  995,000  00  2,758,917  71 

It  must  be  observed,  that  this  estimate  of  the  western  divi- 
sion was  submitted  after  extensive  repairs  and  alterations 
had  been  made  to  remedy  defects  and  correct  errors,  as  re- 
ferred to  on  page  160  of  House  Journal;  the  cost,  when  first 
completed,  probably  did  lot  exceed  the  $2,567,496  94  drawn 
from  the  treasury  for  disbursement  on  western  division,  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  report. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  western  division 
wras  $1,498,910.  The  actual  cost,  with  repairs  added,  to 
January  1st,  1831,  was  $2,800,000,  or  nearly  double  the 
estimate. 

Reports  of  1831. 

Governor  Wolfe,  in  his  Message  of  this  year,  states  that  a 
Canal  Convention,  held  at  Harrisburg,  August  1825,  gave  the 
first  impetus  to  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  internal  im- 
provements ; the  Convention  wras  composed  of  113  members, 
from  forty-six  counties  of  the  State. 

The  Governor  also  claims  for  Pennsylvania  the  honor  of 
being  the  pioneer  in  the  great  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment, the  first  turnpike  ever  constructed  in  the  United  States 
having  been  made  between  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia. 

In  the  report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  it  is  stated,  that 
6 months  were  required  to  lay  6 miles  of  stone  track  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  summit  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountain  is  1398  feet  above  eastern  basin,  and  llll/g®, 
feet  above  the  western  basin. 

A proposition  was  made  to  construct  self-acting  planes  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  using  bitumi- 
nous coal  as  a balance  to  the  westward  freight. 

The  Portage  road,  complete  wfith  machinery,  was  estimated 
to  cost  $1,271,718  18. 
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Expenditures  for  Repairs  in  1831. 


Length. 

Ordinary 

Repairs. 

Extraordinary 

Repairs. 

Total 

Disbursements. 

Columbia  Line,  East  Division, 

10 

1,057  74 

7,316  30 

8,974  04 

Harrisburg  Line  and  part  of 
Susquehanna, 

34 

3,108  04 

6,216  08 

9,324  12 

Juniata  Division, 

89 

22,325  55 

44,651  00 

66,976  55 

Western  Division, 

105 

24,405  91 

48,811  70 

73,217  61 

The  Commissioners  make  a comparison  between  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  transportation  on  common  roads,  railroads,  and 
canals,  the  results  of  which  are  in  favor  of  canals  for  cheap 
transportation ; but  in  this  comparison  it  was  supposed  that 
the  railroads  were  operated  by  horse  power,  and  the  remark 
is  made,  that  the  use  of  locomotives  and  Wynan’s  cars  will 
reduce  this  difference. 

In  this  year,  Edward  Miller,  Esq.,  Principal  Assistant  En- 
gineer on  the  Portage  Railroad,  was  sent  to  Europe.  His 
report  led  to  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  rails  from  28 
lbs.  to  39 1 lbs.  per  yard. 

Report  of  1832. 

The  whole  cost  of  Columbia  Railroad,  as  estimated  with 
double  track,  81J  miles  ....  $2,814,709  67 

This  estimate  was  made  20  months  before  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  the  double  track. 

Estimated  cost  of  Portage  Railroad  for  double  track  and 
machinery  ......  $1,495,789  51 

The  Erankstown  Line  of  Juniata  Division  was  estimated 
to  cost  for  41  miles,  194  perches  . . $756,841  63 

On  page  25,  of  Canal  Commissioners’  Report,  occurs  the  ex- 
pression, “ The  canal  repairs  have  been  a prolific  source  of 
vexation.” 

The  repairs  on  the  Main  Line  this  year  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows: ordinary,  $78,386,48,  and  extraordinary,  $116,486. 

The  following  items  of  information  are  furnished  in  the 
report : — 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  was  commenced  in  1816. 
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The  New  York  Canals  in  1817. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal  in  1826. 

Report  of  1833. 

The  repairs  this  year  are  reported  as  follows : — 

Eastern  Division,  45  miles  ....  $12,463  53 

Juniata  Division,  132  “ including  feeder,  15,748  33 

"Western  Division,  105  11  ...  . 23,854  15 

The  tolls  on  Main  Line  were  . . . $89,760  64 

The  capacity  of  the  Philadelphia  inclined  plane  is  esti- 
mated at  80  tons  per  hour  in  each  direction. 

The  Portage  road  is  this  year  estimated  at  $1,526,029  42. 


Report  of  1834. 


The  Commissioners  report,  that  “ all  the  canals  and  rail- 
roads authorized  by  law,  are  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of 
transportation  throughout  their  whole  extent.” 

“ Merchandise  is  now  carried  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg  in  8 days,  at  one  dollar  per  100  lbs.;  and  to  Cin- 
cinnati, at  $1  30.  Flour  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  at 
$1  12  J per  barrel. 

The  tolls  collected  on  all  the  canals  and  railroads  of  the 
State,  have  been  as  follows : — 


1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 


27,012 

38,241 

50,909 

151,419 

323,535 


The  Commissioners  remark  that  “the  720  miles  of  canal 
and  railroad  belonging  to  the  State,  will,  in  a few  years, 
yield  $2,107,749  per  annum.  20  years  have  failed  to  in- 
crease even  the  gross  revenue  to  this  extent. 

The  expectations  of  increased  revenue  were  based  on  the 
following  considerations : — 

1.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  opens  5 weeks  earlier,  and 
closes  3 weeks  later  than  the  canals  of  New  York. 
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2.  Its  central  position  will  give  it  the  command  of  a much 
greater  amount  of  western  trade. 

3.  It  commands  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  River. 

4.  The  immense  local  resources  of  the  State  in  coal  and 
iron  must  furnish  a large  amount  of  business. 

It  is  not  proposed  at  present  to  discuss  these  positions : 
reasons  will  be  given  hereafter  why  they  have  not  realized 
the  expectations  that  were  entertained. 

The  registered  capacity  of  the  canals  and  railroads,  in 
1834,  was  664  boats,  349  single  cars,  which  the  Commission- 
ers characterize  as  “ an  imposing  array.” 

The  Schuylkill  Viaduct  was  opened  for  business,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1833. 

There  was  appropriated  to  Columbia  Railroad  up  to  April 
5,  1834  $3,207,000  36 

The  sum  required  to  complete  the  railroad,  110,575  21 

Total  cost  ....  $3,317,575  57 

As  this  estimate  was  made  but  a few  months  before  the 
entire  completion  and  opening  of  the  whole  road,  with  double 
track,  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  furnishing  the  cost  of  the 
road,  when  first  finished  and  opened  for  business ; this  esti- 
mate bears  date  April  5,  which  was  only  11  days  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  first  track  through  to  Columbia,  and 
must  necessarily  have  included  the  equipment  required  at 
the  opening,  which  was  estimated  by  the  engineer,  as  fol- 
lows: 18  locomotives,  at  $6,300  each,  depots,  lots,  machinery, 
buildings,  &c.  &c.  .....  $305,180  00 

The  tracks  on  this  road  were  laid  in  a very  expensive 
manner,  on  stone  blocks,  imbedded  in  broken  stone;  the  cost 
was  fully  as  great  as  that  of  a superstructure,  with  a 64  lb. 
rail,  laid  on  cross-ties  as  now  used.  An  equal  length  of 
double  track  road  on  the  located  line  of  the  Lancaster,  Leba- 
non and  Pine  Grove  Road,  was  estimated  to  cost  $4,000,000, 
laid  with  heavy  rail ; this  estimate  was  made  by  an  engineer, 
noted  for  accuracy,  and  proverbially  on  the  safe  side;  it  is 
very  full,  and  includes  graduation  of  a much  more  expensive 
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character  than  is  to  be  found  on  the  Columbia  Eailroad,  with 
an  alignment  almost  equal,  practically,  to  a straight  line,  and 
superior  to  any  other  road  of  equal  length  in  the  State. 
Comparing  the  cost  of  the  Columbia  Eailroad,  with  the  estimate 
of  the  Pine  Grove  Eoad,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  too  low ; 
but,  as  no  disposition  exists  to  underrate  the  cost  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  State  improvements,  we  will  take  the  figures  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners  in  their  report  of  1836,  in  which 
the  cost  is  given  at $3,330,127  55 


Eeport  of  1835. 

Dazzled  by  the  bright  visions  of  the  future,  the  report  of  the 
Canal  Commissioners  of  1835  offers  strong  encouragement 
to  tax-payers.  “ The  timid  may  now  rest  satisfied  that  the 
revenue  derivable  from  the  canals  and  railways  of  the  Ccfrn- 
monwealth  will,  in  a few  years,  pay  the  interest,  and  ultimately 
discharge  the  principal  borrowed  for  their  construction.” 

The  gross  amount  of  tolls  on  the  Public  Works,  in  1835, 
was  $684,357  77. 

A survey  was  made  this  year  for  a road  to  avoid  the  Co- 
lumbia inclined  plane,  and  an  examination  of  a route  to  avoid 
the  inclined  plane  at  Philadelphia. 

The  second  track  on  the  Portage  Eailroad  was  finished  and 
brought  into  use  on  the  10th  of  May.  All  the  work  on  this 
road  was  reported  as  finished,  except  the  machine-shops  at 
Holliday sburg  and  Johnstown.  McClurg,  Wade  & Co.  built 
a locomotive  for  Portage  road  at  Pittsburg,  which  is  said  to 
have  worked  well. 

The  discovery  was  made  that  it  was  impossible  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  road  if  the  motive  power  was  controlled 
by  individuals.  It  was  essential  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
one  head. 

The  Commonwealth  maintained  the  motive  power  at  the 
planes  without  charge  to  the  transporters.  If  charged  to  the 
trade,  it  would  have  amounted  to  $1  19  per  ton;  the  trans- 
porters paid  for  horses  and  drivers  $1  12  J;  whole  cost  $2  31 J. 
Since  May  10,  the  report  states,  “ the  charge  for  all  the  motive 
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power,  per  ton,  has  been  only  about  96  cents  with  loads  both 
ways,  or  $1  20  with  loads  only  one  way.” 

The  actual  cost  of  the  Portage  road,  as  finished,  was 

$1,634,357  69f. 

Four  locomotives  were  contracted  for,  for  the  use  of  the 
Portage  Railroad,  and  seventeen  locomotives  were  in  use  on 
the  Columbia  Railroad. 

Surveys  were  this  year  made  for  eastern  and  western 
reservoirs. 

The  number  of  bridges  over  the  canals  and  railways  of  the 
State  is  given  at  911. 


Report  oF  1836. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  several  portions 
of  canala  nd  railroad  which  constitute  the  Main  Line 


Total  cost. 

Distance 
in  miles. 

Lock- 
ages, in 
feet. 

Highest 

point 

above 

tide. 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad 
Eastern  Division,  from  Columbia  to 

§3,330,127  55 

82 

0 

560 

Duncan’s  Island  .... 

1,347,014  40 

49  8 5 
IS  (I 

95 

332 

Juniata  Division,  to  Hollidaysburg  . 

3,247,131  63 

1 9Q  5 8 

576/, 

928 

Alleghany  Portage  Railroad 

Western  Division,  Hollidaysburg  to 

1,634,357  69 

36 

0 

2,326 

Pittsburg  ..... 

2,800,000  00 

105 

470 

1,115 

The  other  lines  are  reported  to  have  cost  as  follows: — 

Delaware  Division,  from  Bristol  to  Easton,  59/,  miles,  §1,238,027  69 
Susquehanna  Division,  junction  to  Northumberland,  39  “ 1,039,256  77$ 

West  Branch,  from  Northumberland  to  Dennistown,  72  “ 


North  Branch,  from  Northumberland  to  Lackawanna,  73$  “ 
Beaver  Division,  Beaver  to  Newcastle, 


24$ 


French  Creek  Division,  Franklin,  to  Fr'h  Cr.  Feeder,  22$ 


French  Creek  Feeder  to  Conneaut  Lake, 
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1,580,351  84 
1,398,412  77 
481,282  98 
442,558  34 
292,103  72 

§6,471,994  11$ 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  cost  of  some  of  the  divisions 
is  greater  than  the  reported  cost  when  finished  and  brought 
into  use  throughout  their  whole  extent.  This  results  from  the 
practice  which  has  existed  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
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operation  of  the  Public  W orks,  of  charging  to  construction  a 
large  portion  of  the  expenditures  for  repairs  damages  and 
renewals.  This  practice  was  checked  during  the  administra- 
tion of  William  B.  Foster,  but  is  not  even  yet  entirely  dis- 
continued. 

A statement  of  the  cost  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Main 
Line,  as  the  accounts  stood  when  these  portions  were  entirely 
finished  and  brought  into  use,  would  be  as  follows : — 


Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  as  reported  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1836,  more  than  two  years  after 
the  entire  completion  of  the  road,  with  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  seventeen  locomotives  (report  of  1836) 
Eastern  Division  of  canal  (report  of  1836) 

Juniata  Division  (report  of  1830)  . . . . . 

Portage  Railroad  (report  of  1836)  . . . . . 

Western  Division  (report  of  1830,  which  includes  extensive 
repairs) 


$3,330,127  55 
1,347,014  40 
3,036,290  13* 
1,634,357  69 

2,758,917  71 
$12,106,707  48^ 


Which  is  a full  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Main  Line  when 
completed,  equipped,  and  brought  into  use  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  report  of  this  year,  that  the  revenue  from 
the  Public  W orks  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  Main 
Line. 

The  maximum  grade  is  reported  to  be  45  feet  to  the  mile 
on  each  side  of  the  Gap  Summit.  The  Gap  is  560  feet  above 
tide,  and  323  feet  above  the  canal  basin  at  Columbia. 

The  tolls  on  motive  power  have  not  been  quite  equal  to 
expenditures.  The  excess  of  expenditures  in  1836  was 
$45,403  56.  In  1835,  the  excess  was  $53,695  21. 

This  report  shows  some  improvement  over  the  previous  year, 
but  the  expenditures  are  no  doubt  greatly  underrated.  They 
exhibit  merely  the  expenditures  in  cash ; deterioration,  which 
is  a very  heavy  item,  with  new  machinery,  has  never  been 
considered  in  the  estimates  of  the  Canal  Commissioners. 

In  1836,  the  road  to  avoid  the  Philadelphia  inclined  plane 
was  put  under  contract. 
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The  motive  power  tolls  on  tlie  Portage  Railroad  are  reported 
to  have  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $422  44. 

Surveys  were  ordered  to  avoid  the  Portage  inclined  planes. 
It  was  decided  that  the  reservoirs  should  not  he  placed  under 
contract  until  after  the  surveys  had  been  made. 

The  expenses  of  the  -Columbia  inclined  plane  are  reported 
at  $17,490  per  annum.  When  the  new  road  to  avoid  the 
Philadelphia  inclined  plane  was  placed  under  contract,  the 
expense  of  the  plane  was  estimated  at  $30,000  per  annum. 
(See  Report  of  1849.) 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  westward  over  the  Port- 
age Railroad,  in  1836,  was  15,747.  No  report  is  given  of  the 
number  carried  east.  Whole  number  probably  about  30,000 
passengers. 

The  merchandise  carried  over  the  Portage  road,  in  1836, 
was — 

Westward,  49,481,538  lbs.,  or  29,740  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Eastward,  30,869,565  “ “ 15,439  “ “ “ “ 

Coal  east  and  local,  7,540  “ “ “ “ 

The  motive  power  and  road  tolls  at  Ilollidaysburg  and 
Johnstown  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $70,646  25,  which 
is  $22,789  80  less  than  the  expenditures. 

Report  of  1837. 

This  report  contains  but  little  of  interest  or  importance, 


except  the  record  of  tolls,  which  is: — 

Whole  amount  of  tolls  received 

$975,350  49 

Railway  tolls 

Motive  power  tolls  ..... 

Tolls  from  Ilollidaysburg  to  Columbia  . 

Tolls  on  Western  Division  .... 

$285,504  01 
216,585  37 
215,867  50 
132,523  49 

Which  gives  for  whole  receipts  of  Main  Line 

$850,480  37 

And  leaves  for  all  the  other  improvements 

$124,870  02 
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Report  of  1838. 

The  tolls  on  the  Main  Line  were  as  follows  : — 
Columbia  Railroad — 


Motive  power 
Road  tolls 

Portage  Railroad — 

Motive  power 
Road  tolls 

Eastern  Division  of  canal,  a 
W estern  Division  of  canal 


. $164,052  74 

. 233,588  76 

$397,641  50 

. $44,517  60 

73,744  98 

118,262  58 

Juniata  . . 194,073  73 

. 116,130  92 


Total  receipts  of  Main  Line  ....  $826,108  75 
Which  were  less  than  in  1837. 


Report  of  1839. 

This  was  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Porter,  which  was  signalized  by  the  demand,  on  the  part  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners,  of  $1,125,761  for  ordinary  repairs, 
and  $1,678,992  for  extraordinary  repairs  on  the  public  works, 
under  the  representation  that  these  excessive  expenditures 
were  necessary  to  put  the  lines  in  proper  condition.  Out  of 
twenty-seven  engines  on  the  Columbia  Railroad,  it  was  stated 
that  the  new  administration  found  only  five  that  were  fit  for 
use. 

In  this  year,  the  Tide- water  Canal  was  completed,  and  safety 
cars  were  first  used  on  the  Philadelphia  inclined  plane. 


Report  of  1840. 

Canal  Commissioners  represent  that  flour  has  been  shipped 
from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  ISTew  Orleans;  to 
prevent  which,  the  tolls  were  reduced,  and,  in  1840,  136,252 
barrels  of  flour  were  sent  from  Pittsburg  east  on  the  Main  Line. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Portage  Railroad  reports  that 
the  cost  of  sawing  and  splitting  wood,  by  contract,  had  been 
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$1,333  54;  previous  to  1840,  it  had  been  done  bj  day  labor, 
at  a cost  of  $8,624  33.  He  also  recommends  the  purchase  of 
trucks,  and  the  transportation  of  section  boats,  the  object  of 
which  was,  chiefly,  to  protect  the  public  against  imposition, 
and  the  individual  transporter  against  the  monopoly  of  trade 
by  the  transportation  lines.  The  object,  at  the  time,  was  good, 
and  perhaps  justified  the  measures  that  were  adopted;  but  the 
admission  of  section  boats  inflicted  much  injury  upon  the 
roads,  and  imposed  a heavy  tax  upon  the  motive  power.  All 
this  was  done  to  compel  the  lines  to  charge  moderate  rates  ; 
but,  since  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  policy 
of  the  Canal  Board  has  been  changed,  and  the  chief  end  of 
their  legislation  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  Company 
from  reducing  rates  as  low  as  the  proper  accommodation  of 
the  public  and  the  completion  of  rival  throughdines  required. 
The  protection  of  the  transportation  lines  became  an  object 
of  greater  importance  than  the  encouragement  of  trade. 

Report  of  1841. 

An  estimate  was  submitted  of  the  cost  of  the  reservoirs, 
which  was 

For  eastern  reservoir  . . . $100,000 

For  western  reservoir  . . . 188,000 

Wm.  E.  Morris,  engineer  of  the  Portage  Railroad  concurs 
with  John  Snodgrass,  superintendent,  in  recommending  the 
transportation  of  section  boats.  He  also  strongly  recom- 
mends the  policy  of  encouraging  the  coal  business,  by  allow- 
ing a free  passage  to  coal  boats,  and  charging  toll  on  the  coal 
only,  at  the  low  rate  of  14  mills  per  100  lbs.,  or  3 mills  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  no  road  toll  on  cars ; he  thinks  this  reduc- 
tion will  bring  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tain into  the  sea-board  markets,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to 
procure  supplies  of  an  inferior  article  from  Cumberland. 

It  is  a remarkable  coincidence  that  the  toll  proposed  by 
Mr.  Morris  to  encourage  the  transportation  of  coal,  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  tax  against  its  transportation,  imposed  by 
the  wisdom  of  a subsequent  legislature,  and  which  operates  as 
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a very  effectual  prohibition.  The  canal  carries  but  a trifling 
amount  of  coal,  and  only  as  back  loading,  while  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  which  might  at  certain  seasons 
nearly  supply  the  whole  deficiency,  is  charged  the  local  rates 
for  coal  over  the  Columbia  Railroad,  and  a tax  of  8 mills  per 
ton  per  mile  on  their  own  road,  and  5 mills  per  ton  per  mile 
on  the  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  Railroad  in  addition.  The 
effect  of  this  policy  is  that  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  remain 
unopened,  while  those  of  Maryland,  under  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  legislation,  yield  a rich  harvest  to  their  owners, 
to  the  transporters  and  to  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  State  engineer  also  recommends  the  en- 
couragement of  the  lumber  trade  from  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, by  a reduction  of  tolls  on  that  article. 

Report  of  1842. 

The  Governor  remarks,  in  his  annual  message,  that  a tax 
of  a few  cents  per  ton  upon  coal  and  iron  will  extinguish  the 
State  debt  within  the  lifetime  of  those  who  are  now  upon 
the  stage  of  public  action. 

The  cost  of  all  the  public  improvements  is  estimated  at 
$80,538,629  15. 

The  remark  is  made  that  the  Canal  Commissioners  have 
been  engaged  in  correcting  errors  and  abuses ; “ much  has 
been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.” 

By  the  act  of  27th  July,  the  Governor  is  authorized  and 
required  to  invite  proposals  for  the  sale  of  the  Public  W orks. 
January  4th,  1843,  the  Governor  reported  that  only  two  pro- 
posals had  been  received,  viz  : — 

John  Bingham,  Simon  Cameron,  James  Bingham,  and 
William  Cameron  propose  to  pay  $3,000,000  for  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Columbia  Railroad,  its  machinery  and  fixtures,  in 
instalments  of  $100,000  per  annum,  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent. 

George  Lauman  and  Daniel  Kendig  propose  to  pay  $10,000 
for  the  outlet  lock  at  Portsmouth. 
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The  Canal  Commissioners’  Report  states  that — 

The  liberal  and  repeated  redactions  of  toll  on  the  part  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners  have  failed  to  secure  a reduction  of 
charges  by  the  canal  transporters. 

“ The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  now  finished  to  Cum- 
berland ; travel  is  more  expeditious  than  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  canals ; all  proper  means  must  be  exerted  to 
reduce  the  fare  and  the  expenses  of  travel  upon  our  improve- 
ments.” The  Commissioners  complain  that  the  transporters 
had  managed  to  secure  for  themselves  all  the  profits,  leaving 
the  State  only  the  expenses ; that  the  State  has  invested  an 
immense  amount  of  capital,  the  transporters  very  little,  yet 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  receiving  less  than  half  the 
charges  upon  passengers.  The  fare  on  the  Portage  Railroad 
was  $2  00,  of  which  the  State  received  but  seventy-eight 
cents ; on  the  Columbia  Railroad  the  fare  was  $3  25,  of  which 
the  State  received  $1  64. 

Times  have  changed ; the  wars  between  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners and  the  transporters  have  ceased ; they  have  be- 
come fast  friends,  and  have  maintained  hostilities  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  carrying  freights  as  low 
as  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  other  rival  lines ; high 
rates  for  the  protection*  of  individuals,  not  low  rates  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  and  the  increase  of  trade,  have 
been  the  object  of  their  efforts. 

Report  of  1843. 

The  Canal  Commissioners’  Report  of  1843  does  not  appear 
to  be  upon  record.  A resolution  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture calling  upon  the  Commissioners  for  their  report,  and 
their  reply  stated  that  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Governor. 
The  only  information,  that  the  writer  could  obtain  of  the 
operations  of  this  year,  is  found  in  the  Governor’s  Mes- 
sage, in  which  occurs  the  statement  that  the  receipts  of  all 
the  works  above  expenses  have  been  $482,657  34.  The 
expenses  of  the  Main  Line,  $425,036  82;  the  receipts,  $857,- 
212  94.  The  profits  of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  five  per 
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cent,  on  its  original  cost,  which  is  remarked  as  a very  grati- 
fying result. 

If  5 per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road was  a very  gratifying  result  in  1813,  the  inference  is 
fair  that  previous  to  this  time  it  had  been  less  productive. 


Report  of  1844.  ( Executive  Documents .) 


Receipts. 

Columbia  Railroad — 

Motive  power  . . . $233,000  13 

Tolls  ....  207,157  01 

$440,157  14 

Portage  Railroad — 

Motive  power  . . . $114,580  20 

Tolls  ....  65,200  42 

179,780  62 

Canal  tolls,  Main  Line  . 351,101  92 


Total  receipts  $971,039  68 

Expenditures. 


Columbia  Railroad — 

Motive  power  . 

Road  (exclusive  of  bridges) 

Portage  Railroad — 

Motive  power  . . . . 

Road  . . . . 

Canal  of  Main  Line 


$144,514  71 
51,303  09 

$195,817  80 

$106,321  40 
29,724  00 

— — - — - 136,045  40 

67,817  66 


$399,680  86 


Drawbacks  were  this  year  allowed  on  through  trade. 

The  purchase  of  more  trucks  for  section-boats  is  recom- 
mended. 

The  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  amounted  to  31,662  tons. 
Number  of  locomotives  on  Columbia  Railroad,  41 ; value, 
$240,000. 

Tonnage  over  Columbia  Railroad,  100,000  tons. 
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Cost  per  ton  per  mile  for  motive  power,  1J  cts. ; all  ex- 
penses per  ton  per  mile,  If  cts.  Average  number  of  passen- 
gers over  the  road,  50,940 ; cost  per  passenger  per  mile,  1T45  cts. 

Appropriations  of  $45,000  are  asked  for  rebuilding  locks, 
dams,  and  aqueducts ; suck  expenditures  not  being  classed 
with  the  ordinary  charges  of  maintenance  of  line. 


Columbia  Railroad — 
Motive  power  . 
Tolls 

Portage  Railroad — 
Motive  power  . 
Tolls 

Main  Line  of  canal 


Report  of  1845. 

Receipts. 

. $230,658  47 

187,001  16 


$118,432  00 
45,304  57 


$417,659  63 


$163,737  57 
346,672  60 


Columbia  Railroad — 
Motive  power  . 
Road 


Expenditures. 


$143,522  00 
54,409  43 


Portage  Railroad — 

O 

Motive  power  . . . $104,723  86 

Road  ....  31,269  99 


Canal  . 


$928,068  80 


$197,931  43 


135,993  85 
79,368  06 


$413,293  34 


The  system  of  through  clearances  was  adopted  this  year, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a fair  com- 
parison of  receipts. 

The  expenses  of  Philadelphia  inclined  plane  are  estimated 
at  $25,500.  The  number  of  passengers  over  the  road  was 
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55,785.  Number  of  tons,  108,354.  Cost  for  tolls  and  motive 
power  per  passenger  per  mile,  1 J cts. ; per  ton,  1 \ cts. 

The  parties  engaged  in  transporting  passengers  on  Portage 
Railroad  receive  110  per  cent,  on  capital  invested,  and  have 
carried  11,013  passengers.  Cost  for  road  and  motive  power 
per  passenger  per  mile,  2J  cents. 

The  freight  going  east,  weighed  at  Johnstown,  was 
85,812,506  lbs.  in  1841,  and  86,024,997  lbs.  in  1845.  The 
total,  east  and  west,  weighed  at  Ilollidaysburg,  was 
131,752,250  lbs.  in  1844,  and  167,944,788  in  1845. 


Columbia  Railroad — 
Motive  power  . 
Tolls 

Alleghany  Portage — 
Motive  power  . 
Tolls 

Canal  tolls  . 


Columbia  Railroad — 
Motive  power  . 
Road 

Portage  Railroad — 
Motive  power  . 
Road 

Main  line  of  canal 


Report  of  1846. 

Receipts. 


$250,757  90 
223,792  73 

$140,639  75 
46,038  04 


Expenditures. 


$157,846  23 
85,702  24 

$103,260  62 
25,567  45 


$474,550  63 


186,677  79 
835,809  56 


$997,037  98 


$243,548  47 


128,828  07 
140,855  92 


$513,222  46 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Columbia  Railroad  condemns 
the  use  of  section-boats,  recommends  uniformity  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  cars,  and  the  appointment  of  a car  inspector. 
The  receipts  this  year  are  claimed  to  have  been  6J  per  cent, 
on  $4,000,000,  “ the  cost  of  Columbia  Railroad  and  its  ma- 
chinery.” 

Whole  number  of  passengers  over  Columbia  R.  R.  58,248 
“ of  tons  “ “ 139,530 

Motive  power  and  repairs  per  mile  per  passenger  lTVo  cts- 
“ “ “ “ per  ton  . “ 

Forty  tons  of  rails,  58  lbs.  per  yard,  were  purchased  at  the 
Montour  Works. 


Estimated  value  of  locomotives  on  the  road  $176,000 

“ “ all  the  stock  . . $206,644 

Number  of  passengers  over  Portage  Railroad  11,581 

“ locomotives  on  “ “ 15 


Tonnage  weighed  at  Johnstown  . . . 119,100,825  lbs. 

“ “ Hollidaysburg  . . 172,715,750  “ 


Report  of  1847. 


Columbia  Railroad — 
Motive  power  . 
Tolls 

Portage  Railroad 
Motive  power  . 
Tolls 


Receipts. 

. $299,602  62 

275,385  65 


$181,711  21 
48,949  67 


Canal  tolls  . 


Deduct  drawbacks 


$574,988  27 


230,660  88 
425,396  78 


$1,251,045  93 
7,500  91 


$1,223,544  98 
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Expenditures. 

Columbia  Railroad — 


Motive  power  . 

$171,819 

99 

Repairs  .... 

70,195 

45 

Collectors 

9,225 

56 

Alleghany  Portage  Railroad — 

Motive  power  . 

$126,665 

38 

Repairs  .... 

39,132 

83 

Collectors,  &c.  . 

2,455 

19 

Main  Line — 

Repairs  .... 

$75,976 

32 

Damages 

50,035 

61 

Clark’s  Ferry  Bridge 

14,832 

93 

Col’s,  weighmasters,  &c.  . 

13,637 

56 

Lock-keepers  . 

24,818 

00 

$255,241  00 


168,253  40 


179,300  42 


$602,794  82 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  report  of  this  year  includes 
for  the  first  time  the  items  of  collectors,  weighmasters,  and 
lock-keepers,  although  they  constitute  as  necessary  a por- 
tion of  the  expenditures  for  maintaining  the  line  as  the 
repairs  and  motive  power. 

On  page  9 of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  giving  ' 
reasons  for  declining  the  purchase  of  the  Main  Line  is  the 
following  note  by  AFm.  B.  Foster,  Esq.: — 

In  the  statement  of  expenses  given  by  the  Auditor  Gene- 
ral and  State  Treasurer,  in  1854,  the  sum  reported  by  the 
accounting  officers  as  having  been  paid  from  1834  to  1853, 
inclusive,  for  salaries  of  collectors,  weighmasters,  and  lock- 
keepers,  has  not  been  included.  Neither  has  the  atnount 
paid  to  canal  commissioners,  during  that  period,  been  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  statement  of  expenses.  In  the  whole 
public  works,  the  former  amounts  to  $1,540,793  16,  and  the 
latter  to  $137,620,  It  would  be  a fair  allowance  to  charge 


about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  paid  to  collectors, 
weighmasters,  and  lock-keepers,  to  expenses  of  Main  Line, 
making  the  sum  of  $924,726,  and  say  one-half  of  the  sum 
paid  to  Canal  Commissioners  from  1834  to  1853,  inclusive, 
equal  to  $68,810,  giving  an  aggregate  of  $993,286,  chargeable 
to  maintaining  and  managing  the  Main  Line.” 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Columbia  Railroad  states  that 
nearly  all  the  damage  on  the  road,  during  the  year,  was 
caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  trucks  under  section-boats. 

The  number  of  passengers  on  the  Columbia  Railroad,  was 
65,751 ; tons  of  freight,  234,229. 

Some  of  the  iron  is  reported  to  be  entirely  worn  out. 


Report  of  1848. 

Receipts. 

Columbia  Railroad — 


Motive  power  . 

. $284,348  11 

Tolls 

273,888  39 

Portage  Railroad — 
Motive  power  . 

. $167,586  83 

$558,236  50 

Tolls 

51,616  90 

Canal  tolls  . 

219,203  73 
426,662  38 

Drawbacks 

. . 

1,204,102  58 
13,724  79 

Columbia  Railroad 

Expenditures. 

. $271,016  67 

$1,190,377  79 

Portage  Railroad 

212,879  77 

Canal  . 

412,039  65 

$895,936  09 


The  extraordinary  repairs  required  by  the  great  flood  of 
1847,  were  included  in  expenditures  of  this  year. 

Commissioners  recommended  the  relaying  of  the  north 
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track  on  the  Columbia  Railroad,  and  the  completion  of 
Western  Reservoir. 


Report  of  1849. 


Columbia  Railroad 
Portage  Railroad 
Canal  . 


Receipts. 

. $582,750  37 

220,466  56 
443,324  58 

$1,246,541  51 


Expenditures. 

Columbia  Railroad  . . $294,855  86 

Portage  Railroad  . . 222,663  11 

Canal 152,909  67 

$670,428  64 

Number  of  engines  on  Columbia  Railroad,  42 ; number  of 
passengers,  93,998;  number  of  tons,  219,480. 

The  tonnage  of  the  Portage  Railroad  has  been  357,229,108 
lbs.,  of  which  98,779,000  lbs.  were  coal  carried  an  average 
distance  of  12  miles,  and  11,491,800  lbs.  lumber  carried  21 
miles.  Whole  tonnage  equivalent  to  through  143,294  tons. 

In  September,  of  this  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
opened  to  LewistOAvn. 


Report  of  1850. 


Columbia  Railroad 
Portage  Railroad 
Canal  . 


Receipts. 

. $638,447  56 

241,817  45 
479,446  39 

$1,359,711  40 


Columbia  Railroad 
Portage  Railroad 
Canal  . 


Expenditures. 

. $310,344  20 

247,844  17 
161,900  77 


Passengers  over  Columbia  Railroad 
Tons  freight  “ “ 


$720,089  14 

98,296 
. 265,113 
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Forty-three  engines  on  Columbia  Railroad — 13  of  first 
class,  21  of  second  class,  9 of  third  class. 

One  track  of  new  road  to  avoid  inclined  plane  at  Phila- 
delphia, opened  October  11,  1849. 

Seventeen  locomotives  on  Portage  Railroad. 

Number  of  through  passengers  on  Portage  Railroad,  19,914. 

Average  grade  on  road  to  avoid  Philadelphia  inclined 
plane,  40  r80  feet.  Highest  grade  on  road,  as  per  report  of 
1849,  50  feet. 


Report  of  1851. 


Columbia  Railroad 
Portage  Railroad 
Canal  . 


Receipts. 

. $698,982  53 

249,088  88 
375,204  75 

$1,323,276  16 


Expenditures. 

Columbia  Railroad  . . $336,284  49 

Portage  Railroad  . . 340,705  42 

Canal  .....  249,882  05 

$926,871  96 

Number  of  passengers  over  Columbia  Railroad  . 119,979 
“ tons  freight  “ “ . 260,860 

“ “ “ Portage  Railroad  . 218,923 


The  eastern  division  of  the  canal  has  two  dams,  ten  aque- 
ducts, twenty -eight  locks,  seventy-four  bridges,  nine  wiers, 
fifteen  culverts,  four  tumbling-dams;  94|  feet  lockage;  length, 
45|  miles. 

The  Juniata  division  has  seventeen  dams,  ninety-one  locks, 
554 y5^  feet  lockage,  one  hundred  and  seventy  bridges; 
length,  127J  miles. 

The  western  division  has  nine  dams,  seventy  locks,  fifteen 
aqueducts,  470  feet  lockage;  length  104|  miles. 
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Report  of  1852. 


Columbia  Railroad 
Portage  Railroad 
Canal  . 


Receipts. 

. $769,6-44  36 

311,188  82 
310,816  26 


$1,391,649  44 


Expenditures. 

Columbia  Railroad  . . $289,237  31 

Portage  Railroad  . . 407,252  02 

Canal 209,898  93 

$906,888  26 

Passengers  on  Columbia  Railroad  . . . 146,200 

No.  of  tons  on  “ ...  243,546 

The  total  cost  of  the  Main  Line,  this  year,  is  reported  to 
have  been  $15,056,077  23. 

The  cost  of  the  new  road  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
with  double  track,  is  estimated  at  $1,745,000 ; and,  it  is  re- 
marked, that  the  value  of  this  improvement  cannot  at  this 
day  be  disputed.  The  estimate  of  1851  was  $1,015,000  for 
single  track. 

This  year  was  distinguished  for  the  Bingham  & Dock  con- 
tract. 


Report  of  1853. 


Columbia  Railroad 
Portage  Railroad 
Canal  . 


Receipts. 

. $810,479  02 

226,978  11 
336,875  37 

$1,374,332  50 


Columbia  Railroad 
Portage  Railroad 
Canal  . 


Expenditures. 

. $319,473  77 

446,742  44 
255,253  96 


$1,021,470  17 
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In  the  preceding  table,  the  following  sums  have  been 
omitted,  viz : — 

For  purchase  of  locomotive  engines  . . $120,786  52 

Repair  of  road  and  farm  bridges  . . . 13,380  56 

Salary  of  Canal  Commissioners  . . . 6,195  00 

$60,000  were  paid  for  wood,  oil,  lumber,  &c.,  in  1853,  which 
properly  belonged  to  1852. 

Cost  of  hauling  freight,  per  ton  per  mile,  on  Columbia 
Railroad,  8-f  mills.  Number  of  passengers  over  Columbia 
Railroad,  148,373,  first  class.  Emigrants,  13,763. 

82,450  tons  freight  carried  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

108,674  “ “ “ “ Main  Line. 

126,954  tons,  local,  reduced  to  through. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  Railroad,  states,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company’s  freight  paid  on  Columbia  Railroad,  $2  21  per  ton, 
or  2f  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  canal  freight,  9 9 ,403o  cents, 
or  lj%%  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  were  charged  twice  as  much,  per  ton,  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Railroad,  as  the  canal  transports,  and  the  tonnage  tax 
in  addition. 

The  tonnage  tax  amounts  to  89.3  cents  per  ton  of  2,000 
lbs.  between  Pittsburg  and  Columbia,  and  $1  02  per  ton  of 
2,240  lbs. 

There  are  54  locomotives  on  the  Columbia  Railroad,  8 first 
class,  power,  180  tons;  9 do.,  power,  130  tons;  9 second 
class,  power,  100  tons ; 20  third  class,  power,  70  tons ; 8 fourth 
class,  power,  50  tons  of  loading,  exclusive  of  cars. 

The  Report  of  the  Engineer  of  the  road,  to  avoid  the  Por- 
tage inclined  planes,  gives  the  length  of  the  new  road  from 
the  intersection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1.28  miles 
east  of  the  stone  viaduct  to  intersection  with  the  Hollidays- 
burg  level,  which  is  about  three  miles  west  of  Hollidaysburg, 
83t60  miles.  The  amount  of  work  done,  $1,048,249  00,  and 
the  work  to  be  done,  $934,269  00,  making  the  total  estimated 
cost  $1,982,518,  exclusive  of  the  large  additional  equipment 
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of  locomotives,  shops,  and  machinery  necessary  for  opera- 
tions on  the  new  road. 

A comparative  estimate  is  made  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
Portage  Railroad  with  an  equal  length  of  the  mountain  di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  showing  a difference  in 
favor  of  the  Portage ; but  it  was  not  stated  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  ascended  the  mountain  by  a bolder  location, 
saving  nearly  seven  miles  of  distance,  and  piercing  the 
mountain  by  a tunnel  at  a lower  elevation,  and  twice  as  long 
as  that  of  the  Portage.  Besides  this,  the  figures  give  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  only  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  State  work.  How  much  this  estimate  is  yet 
to  be  increased  when  the  tunnel  is  excavated,  the  falls  of  rock 
removed,  and  the  slopes  flattened,  cannot  now  be  conjectured; 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  next  five  years,  if  the 
road  should  be  operated,  will  throw  some  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  report  also  contains  some  calculations  upon  the  saving 
to  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  demand  a 
passing  notice.  It  remarks : “ The  State  Engineer  of  New 
York,  in  his  report  of  1852,  gives  the  average  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  road  on  thirty  railroads  in  New  York  at 
$440  44  per  mile  per  annum  of  single  track ; and  the  ave- 
rage cost  of  working  the  roads,  including  every  expense 
applicable  to  transportation,  at  7T85  mills  per  ton  per  mile.” 
Many  of  these  roads  were  doing  only  a small  freight  busi- 
ness. 

“ The  cost  of  carrying  a ton  of  through  freight  on  the 
Columbia  Road  was  9 j40  mills  per  ton  per  mile.” 

“ The  cost  of  transportation  over  the  heavy  grades  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  was  but  lT§o  cents  per  ton 
per  mile.” 

“ The  cost  of  transportation  on  the  W estern  Railroad,  with 
grades  of  83  feet  per  mile — 8 feet  per  mile  more  than  the 
grades  of  the  new  Portage  Road,  is  reputed  at  1J  cents  per 
ton  per  mile.” 
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“Using  the  cost  upon  this  latter  road,  the  comparison 
with  the  present  Portage  would  stand  thus : — 

Cost  of  transporting  250,000  tons  of  freight 
over  the  inclined  planes  in  1852,  36  miles  $452,163  00 
250,000  tons  of  freight,  36  miles,  at  1J  cents 
per  mile 135,000  00 

Leaving  a difference  of  . . $317,163  00 

“ A sum  that  in  less  than  three  years  would  equal  the 
amount  required  to  complete  the  new  Portage  Eoad,  with  a 
double  track,  or  pay  nearly  15  per  cent,  on  the  entire  cost  of 
its  construction.” 

Such  calculations  certainly  give  great  encouragement,  and 
offer  tempting  inducements  to  embark  in  new  expenditures, 
but  unfortunately,  when  examined,  they  are  found  to  rest 
upon  imaginary  foundations.  The  premises  are  no  doubt 
true.  All  railroad  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  whole 
expense  of  transportation  on  roads  of  considerable  length, 
with  moderate  gradients  and  a large  business,  does  not  exceed 
1 cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  error  is  in  the  application. 
The  Western  Railroad  is  200  miles  long,  and  has  83  feet 
grades  but  for  a small  portion  of  the  distance ; the  light 
grades,  on  the  remainder  of  the  line  reduce  the  average.  The 
Portage  line  will  be  about  45  miles,  and  the  high  grades  con- 
stitute a very  large  percentage  of  the  whole  distance. 

Again,  the  calculation  is  made  by  supposing  the  new  and 
old  roads  of  equal  length,  whereas  the  new  road  increases 
distance  about  9 miles,  or  25  per  cent. 

But  the  most  serious  flaw  in  the  calculation  is  in  the  quan- 
tity of  freight,  which  is  stated  at  250,000  tons.  This  in- 
cluded the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tonnage,  which,  it  was  well 
known,  would  soon  be  removed  from  the  road.  The  whole 
canal  tonnage,  both  ways,  was  but  108,000  tons,  which  has 
fallen  off,  in  1854,  to  73,000  tons;  and,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement,  which  is  rapidly  progressing, 
and  which  will  carry  heavy  freights  with  profit  at  a toll  of 
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3 mills  per  ton  per  mile,  this  business  must  be  abandoned. 
It  is  now  accommodated  at  a serious  loss  to  the  State ; and 
it  cannot  be  long  continued,  even  if  carried  free,  as  will  be 
more  fully  shown  hereafter.  Besides  the  canal  trade  the 
Portage  Railroad  has  very  little  local  business,  except  coal, 
which  has  been  carried  an  average  distance  of  about  11 
miles ; but,  unfortunately,  the  new  road  cuts  off  all  the  col- 
lieries, excepting  one  or  two  near  plane  4. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  but  any  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can,  satisfy  himself  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  that  the  difficulties  are  not  overrated.  The 
consequences  were  represented  to  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
but  they  would  not  see.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany offered  to  transport  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  canal 
across  the  mountains  for  a sum  that  would  have  amounted  to 
less,  on  the  present  and  prospective  business,  than  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  the  new  road ; but  the  proposition  was  not  re- 
garded as  worthy  a serious  consideration.  The  new  road,  when 
completed,  will  cost  more  to  operate  than  the  old  road,  with 
equally  good  management.  As  an  engineering  question  it  is 
considered  settled,  that  stationary  power,  with  inclined  planes 
for  freight  transportation,  is  cheaper  than  locomotives.  The 
intelligent  superintendent  of  the  Columbia  Railroad  will  fully 
indorse  this  opinion.  It  is  advancing  backward  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  abandon  a road  with  inclined  planes  for  one  to 
be  worked  with  locomotive  power  exclusively  for  freight 
purposes.  True,  if  the  amount  of  tonnage  is  very  small,  the 
locomotive  powder  may  be  cheaper ; but  a small  tonnage  in 
expectation  would  make  the  construction  of  a new  road  for 
its  accommodation  either  an  egregious  folly  or  a stupendous 
fraud.  The  most  charitable  construction  is,  that  the  Com- 
missioners, in  the  face  of  experience  and  remonstrance,  be- 
lieved that  the  Portage  Road  would  be  called  upon  to  accom- 
modate a heavy  tonnage ; in  which  case,  the  error  was  one 
of  judgment  only.  It  will  be  shown  by  facts  that  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Main  Line  cannot  pay  ex- 
penses at  double  the  lowest  rates  that  will  afford  a profit  on 
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the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  railroads  of  Maryland  and  New 
York. 


Report  of  1854. 


Columbia  Railroad 
Portage  Railroad  . 
Canal 


Receipts. 

. $821,524  77 
78,025  77 
. 279,459  63 

$1,179,010  17 


Columbia  Railroad 
Portage  Railroad  . 
Canal 


Expenditures. 

. $390,761  77 
. 338,391  66 

. 216,714  70 

$957,868  13 


The  Commissioners  assign  various  reasons  for  the  reduced 
receipts  of  this  year,  amongst  which  it  is  stated,  that  great 
reductions  were  made  in  the  tariff  of  tolls  in  consequence  of 
the  low  rates  at  which  through  freights  were  carried  by  the 
various  competing  lines.  The  admission  that  there  is  more 
than  one  competing  line  indicates  a dawning  of  conscious- 
ness ; but  the  expectation  that  the  railroad  conventions  will 
raise  the  rates  so  high  as  to  enable  the  canal  to  do  a fair  share 
of  business,  is  fallacious.  The  highest  rates  contemplated  are 
far  below  the  paying  limit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal ; and  it 
is  best  for  the  public  interest  that  it  should  be  so.  If  the 
Canal  cannot  sustain  itself,  better  let  it  sink  than  that  the 
whole  country  should  be  taxed  with  high  rates  to  maintain 
its  vitality. 

The  number  of  passengers  over  the  Columbia  Railroad  was 

189,758. 
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Tlie  number  of  tons  was : — 


For  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Company 

Tons. 

Tons. 

going  west 

60,686 

For  do.  going  east 

104,494 

165,180 

For  canal  lines  going  west 

25,063 

“ “ going  east 

39,756 

“ “ local 

8,955 

73,774 

Way  freight  west  . 

47,392 

“ “ east  . 

150,890 

198,282 

Freight  cost  76 \ cents  through  per  ton. 

Passengers,  624  cents  through  per  passenger. 

Net  revenue  over  all  expenditures,  6f  per  cent,  on 
$5,000,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  freight  paid  $1  274  per  ton 
for  81  miles,  or  15f  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  Canal  lines  paid  95  cents  for  81  miles,  or  Ilf  mills  per 
ton  per  mile.  But,  taking  the  weight  of  the  empty  cars,  and 
the  kind  of  tonnage  into  consideration,  the  superintendent 
thinks  that  the  canal  freight  paid  as  much  in  proportion  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  freight. 

The  proportion  of  the  receipts  assigned  to  the  canal  on 
through  tonnage  is  $25,875  60,  which  is  equivalent  to  a toll 
on  the  canal  of  only  1T25  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  canal,  including  lock-keepers,  were  $216,714  70. 
The  tolls  on  through  freight  consequently  paid  but  12  per 
cent,  of  the  expenses. 

Cost  for  fuel,  oil,  and  waste  on  Columbia  Railroad  per  trip, 
$13  17. 

Average  consumption  of  wood  per  trip,  2f  cords. 

Average  cost  of  wood,  $3  58. 

The  whole  consumption  of  fuel  was  equivalent  to  34  cords 
of  wood  per  trip. 

On  the  Portage  Railroad  there  are  five  engines  of  first 
class,  and  eight  engines  of  third  class. 
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Allowing  all  these  engines  to  be  in  use  daily,  and  perform- 
ing as  much  service  and  burning  as  much  wood  as  on  the 
Columbia  Railroad,  running  every  day  in  the  year,  except 
Sundays,  the  whole  consumption  of  wood  on  the  Portage 
Railroad  could  not  exceed  13,000  cords,  which,  at  the  prices 
paid  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  would  cost,  including 
sawing  $25,000.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  daily  mileage  of  engines  on  the  Portage  is  much  less  than 
on  the  Columbia  Railroad,  that  all  the  engines  are  not  in 
daily  use,  that  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed  when  standing 
is  much  less  than  when  running,  and  that,  for  part  of  the 
winter,  business  was  suspended,  this  allowance  of  wood  is 
certainly  excessive.  A more  accurate  calculation  than  this 
cannot  be  made  with  the  imperfect  data  furnished  by  the 
reports. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the 
claims  upon  the  Main  Line,  gives  the  expenditures  for  wood, 
from  1850  to  1853,  inclusive,  as  follows: — 


$19,217  50 
26,174  78 
107,255  28 
108,643  17 


1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 


The  expenditures  of  1850  are  below  the  estimate  just  made 
of  the  maximum  expenditures  of  1854,  on  the  supposition  that 
no  frauds  were  practised.  Still,  the  amount  was  much  too 
large,  as  the  business  was  less,  and  no  wood  is  used  in  the 
stationary  engines.  The  conviction  previously  arrived  at  by 
the  Commissioners  is  irresistible,  that  the  frauds  practised  in 
1852  and  1853  must  have  been  excessive;  but,  as  usual,  the 
investigations  of  committees  have  failed  to  bring  to  light  the 
perpetrators  of  the  acts. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  frauds  has  led  many 
persons  to  conclude  that,  with  better  management,  the  Main 
Line  might  become  very  profitable.  With  no  disposition 
to  disparage  the  Main  Line,  we  are  sure  that  a close  examina- 
tion will  prove  such  expectations  to  be  groundless.  The 
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Columbia  Railroad  is  almost  as  economically  managed  as  any 
road  in  the  country,  and  the  expenditures  on  the  canal  por- 
tion of  the  line  are  very  moderate  ; the  abuses  have  occurred 
on  the  Portage  Railroad  only ; the  saving  on  the  line,  with 
the  best  possible  management,  could  not  average  more  than 
$150,000  per  annum,  and  would,  probably,  fall  very  far 
below  this  limit.  Were  the  increase  $500,000  per  annum  in 
net  receipts,  even  then  the  Main  Line  would  not  become  a 
profitable  investment  for  capital. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  new  Portage  Railroad  is 
this  year  increased  $277,730  00,  which,  added  to  $1,982,528, 
the  estimate  of  last  year,  gives  $2,260,248  as  the  present  esti- 
mated cost.  The  original  estimate  of  the  road,  $1,015,000, 
deducting  old  materials,  $248,650,  left  only  $766,380  as  the 
cost  to  the  State  of  building  the  new  road,  which  was  intended 
to  be  laid  with  a single  track  only.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
finished,  the  State  road  will  be  found  to  have  cost  per  mile 
quite  as  much  as  its  neighbor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
which  was  a bolder  location  on  a shorter  line,  ascending  the 
mountain  in  10  miles  instead  of  17 ; had  distance  been 
lengthened,  by  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  mountain, 
many  heavy  cuts  and  fills  could  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
cost  per  mile  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  very  greatly 
reduced;  a comparison  between  the  two  roads  proves  pre- 
cisely nothing. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  new  road  that  it  will  afford  increased 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  add  largely  to  the 
business  of  the  canal.  II ow  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  not 
clear.  All  the  collieries  on  the  old  road  east  of  Plane  4 must 
be  abandoned,  and  none  has  yet  been  opened  on  the  new 
road.  The  canal  shipments  regulate  the  supply,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  how  the  new  road  is  to  increase  these 
shipments. 

The  engineer  of  the  Portage  road  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage : — 

“ Immense  sums  have  been  expended  by  New  York  upon 
our  northern  borders,  and  Maryland  on  our  southern,  for  the 
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purpose  of  opening  avenues  commensurate  witli  the  magni- 
tude of  the  growing  trade  of  the  West,  seeking  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  new  roads  are  constructed  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  and  every  effort  is  made  by  each  to  surpass 
the  other  in  the  facilities  afforded  for  cheap  and  rapid  trans- 
portation.” 

These  are  facts.  Let  not  Pennsylvanians,  then,  continue 
the  suicidal  policy  of  assisting  these  rivals  in  opposition  to 
an  improvement  of  her  own  creation,  whose  efforts  are  directed 
to  the  protection  of  her  trade  and  the  growth  of  her  metro- 
polis. 


Comparison  of  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  Main 
Line , as  given  by  Reports  of  Auditor- General  and  Canal  Com- 
missioners. 


RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITURES. 

YEAR. 

Canal  Commissioners. 

Auditor-General. 

Canal  Commissioners. 

Auditor-General. 

1 830 

25,748 

69,522 

1831 

35,175 

51,495 

1832 

33,000 

78,385 

1833 

89,760 

52,065 

1834 

243,983 

160,420 

1835 

590,431 

202,558 

1836 

766,225 

167,695 

1837 

850,479 

247,581 

1838 

826,137 

184,564 

1839 

989,167 

219,717 

1840 

948,228 

472,040 

1841 

947,648 

240,256 

1842 

762,949 

96,000 

1843 

857,212 

425,026 

1844 

971,039 

339,680 

1845 

928,067 

413,293 

1846 

997,037 

513,222 

1847 

1,223,544 

602,794 

1848 

1,190,377 

895,936 

1849 

1,246,541 

670,428 

1850 

1,359,711 

720,089 

1851 

1,323,276 

926,871 

1852 

1,391,649 

906,388 

1853 

1,374,332 

1,021,470 

$19,971,715 

$19,781,999 

$9,677,495 

$14,029,241 

The  extraordinary  expenditures,  from  the  year  1831  to 
1838,  inclusive,  reported  by  the  Canal  Commissioners,  but 
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not  included  in  these  estimates  of  current  repairs,  amount  to 
$487,676.  After  that  time,  for  several  years,  they  are 
omitted.  During  the  administration  of  William  B.  Foster, 
these  expenditures  were  reported,  and  deducted  from  the  re- 
ceipts, thus  exhibiting  a true  balance. 

In  1841,  there  was  reported  due  for  labor  and  materials 
on  finished  lines  $613,579,  of  which  the  portion  chargeable 
to  the  main  line  was  : Columbia  Railroad,  $100,207  ; Portage 
Railroad,  $48,760;  Canal,  $155,447. 

In  1842,  the  payments  reported  by  Canal  Commissioners 
were:  Columbia  Railroad,  $40,777;  Portage  Railroad,  $17,- 
471;  Canal,  $37,752.  As  these  payments  were  much  less 
than  the  old  debts  due  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  Canal  Commissioners  must  have  paid 
out  much  larger  sums  than  are  reported  by  them.  This  is 
strikingly  apparent  from  the  great  discrepancy  between  the 
reports  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  and  the  Auditor-General 
in  the  item  of  expenditures,  amounting  to  $4,351,747  from 
1830  to  1853,  inclusive.  This  difference  is  not  explained  by 
supposing  the  extraordinary  expenditures  to  be  included,  for 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  have  been  added  by  the 
Auditor-General  to  the  construction  account ; increasing  the 
reported  cost  of  the  works  from  $12,106,707  in  1836,  to 
$16,472,634  in  1853. 

In  fact,  an  examination  of  the  records  will  show  that  the 
reported  expenditures  have  always  been  sufficient  to  leave  a 
fair  balance  of  net  receipts  upon  which  to  base  congratula- 
tions upon  the  exceedingly  favorable  results  of  our  system  of 
improvement,  and  the  encouragement  afforded  for  the  belief 
that  the  State  debt  would  be  rapidly  extinguished ; the  whole 
truth  was  not  exhibited. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  expenses  are 
reported  much  below  the  real  amount,  the  receipts  are  given 
by  the  Canal  Commissioners  as  $189,716  more  than  by  the 
Auditor-General. 
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TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE  MAIN  LINE. 

The  following  information  on  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  Main  Line  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  partners  in- 
terested in  the  regular  canal  lines : — 

The  capacity  of  our  boats,  when  fully  loaded,  is  about 
sixty  tons  on  the  eastern  division  of  the  canal,  and  forty-two 
tons  on  the  western  division. 

The  average  load  is  forty -five  tons  on  Juniata,  and  thirty- 
five  tons  on  the  western  division.  The  load  of  three  boats  to 
Johnstown  is  taken  away  by  two  boats  from  Holliday sburg. 

The  crew  consists  of  captain,  two  hands,  and  two  drivers. 
We  give  the  captain  $135  per  month,  when  he  finds  hands, 
tow-lines,  and  oil.  We  finding  mules  and  feed.  When 
mules  and  feed  were  found  by  the  captain,  we  paid  $220  per 
month,  or  $8  50  per  day. 

Six  mules  are  required  for  each  boat ; three  used  at  a time ; 
sixteen  miles  are  driven  at  each  stage,  which  occupies  about 
six  hours.  W e run  day  and  night. 

Usual  allowance  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg  is  forty-four 
hours,  or  about  two  and  a half  miles  per  hour,  including 
lockages. 

The  speed  on  the  level  portions  of  the  canal  is  about  three 
miles  per  hour. 

The  detention  at  each  lock  is  about  five  minutes  going 
down,  and  more  than  this  going  up. 

The  detention  from  breaks,  low  water,  &c.,  is  about  four 
weeks  each  season. 

The  season  lasts  about  nine  months. 

Most  of  the  detentions  on  the  canal  occur  from  jams  of 
boats,  old  boats  sinking,  &c. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  each  transhipment  may  be 
effected  in  two  and  a half  hours ; but  as  the  cars  run  only  by 
daylight,  if  the  boats  do  not  arrive  in  season,  nearly  a day 
may  be  lost. 

The  three  transhipments  cost  forty -four  cents  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  not  including  interest,  or  any  deterioration 
above  renewals. 
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The  capital  invested  by  us  is  §120,000.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  Line  have  not  so  much,  say  about  $100,000. 

There  are  now  but  two  through-lines  on  the  canal;  the 
other  lines  have  sold  out. 

Leech  & Company  carried  last  year  21,000  tons  east,  and 
and  19,000  tons  west;  the  other  line  about  38,000  tons  both 
ways,  equally  divided. 

The  whole  expenses  of  transportation,  exclusive  of  tolls, 
have  been  twenty-two  cents  per  100  pounds,  not  including 
interest — this  is  understood  to  be  each  way — if  no  back 
loading  were  carried  the  expense  would  be  doubled. 

Boats  can  be  passed  at  the  locks  at  intervals  of  about  eight 
minutes ; but,  with  such  a business,  serious  detentions  would 
be  caused  by  jams. 

The  dams  on  the  western  division  formerly  acted  as  reser- 
voirs to  supply  the  canal,  but  they  are  now  greatly  filled  up 
with  deposits,  and  the  water  has  become  shallow. 

The  allowance  of  feed  to  each  boat  is  three  bushels  of  oats 
per  day,  and  one  ton  of  hay  per  month. 

Some  of  the  locks  are  in  a bad  condition,  the  sides  are 
forced  in. 

A member  of  the  firm  of  Clark  & Thaw  states,  that  the}r 
have  been  carrying  gas-coal  as  back  loading;  but  that,  in 
December  and  January,  the  best  English  gas  coal  from  New- 
castle was  sold  in  New  York  at  $6  50  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  which  is  just  the  freight  from  Newcastle;  vessels 
trading  to  New  York  take  it  at  this  rate  as  back  loading. 
The  Pennsylvania  Canal  cannot  carry  coal  in  competition  at 
these  prices. 

Arrangements  were  made  last  year  to  send  salt  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Cincinnati  for  packing.  The  salt  of  the  Kiski- 
minetas  is  not  sent  East,  and  has  only  a local  market  in  the 
W est.  It  is  not  carried  down  the  river  lower  than  the  mouth 
of  the  Kenawha. 

It  was  predicted  by  the  earlier  Canal  Commissioners,  that 
this  salt  trade  would  soon  be  worth  a canal  itself. 
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The  chief  clerk  of  Messrs.  Kier  & Jones,  proprietors  of  the 
section-boat  line,  furnished  the  following  statements : — 

The  section  boats  were  taken  off  the  Columbia  Railroad 
two  years  ago. 

Twenty-five  days  is  the  average  time  for  a round  trip  to 
Columbia  and  back,  running  day  and  night. 

Coal  is  carried  only  as  back  loading ; it  could  not  be  car- 
ried at  all  without  return  freights. 

The  force  on  a boat  consists  of  captain,  bowsman,  steers- 
man, and  two  drivers.  Boat  carries  thirty  tons,  and  weighs 
30,000  pounds. 

Captain  is  paid  $130  to  $135  per  month,  and  finds  hands, 
lines,  and  oil.  Coal  is  sent  in  cars  from  Columbia  to  Phila- 
delphia at  a cost  for  freight  of  five  cents  per  100  pounds  ex- 
clusive of  tolls  and  commissions. 

The  commissions  amount  to  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  in- 
cluding handling;  the  price  formerly  paid  for  freight  was 
seven  and  a half  cents  per  100  pounds.  Sometimes  more 
than  thirty  days  are  required  for  the  trip. 

Coal  is  cleared  at  specific  rates  to  Philadelphia.  The 
maximum  rates  apply  to  freight  which  does  not  go  entirely 
through. 

The  maximum  toll  on  coal  is  twenty-two  cents  per  1,000 
pounds;  $37  50  per  boat  is  charged  on  Portage  Railroad 
each  way;  70  cents  at  Pittsburg  aqueduct;  $2  60  boat  toll 
on  western  division,  and  $3  46  boat  toll  on  eastern  division. 

Charges  on  Coal  carried  in  Section  Boats — Cleared  at  Specific 

Rates. 

Specific  toll  per  1,000  pounds  . . . $1  00 

Trucks  on  portage 11  00 

Aqueduct  .......  70 

No  boat  toll  charged.  Total,  $2  39  per  ton  when  carried 
in  section  boats. 
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Toll  on  Coal  carried  by  Canal  Lines . 

Last  year  the  whole  toll  amounted  to  $1  30  per  ton. 

This  year  an  increase  has  been  made, 

and  the  charge  will  be  . . . 1 78  “ “ 

As  the  average  cost  of  transportation  to  the  canal  lines  has 
been  twenty-two  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $4  40  per  ton, 
they  must  receive  at  Philadelphia  $6  18  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  exclusive  of  the  original  cost  of  the  coal,  to  cover 
actual  expenses  to  Philadelphia,  allowing  no  profits,  not  even 
interest  or  incidentals.  But  the  average  price  of  coal  at  Phi- 
ladelphia is  only  about  $6  00,  and  two  years  ago  it  could  not 
command  more  than  $5  37.  If  to  the  expenses  to  Philadel- 
phia be  added  $1  25  freight  to  Hew  York,  and  fifty  cents  for 
handling  and  incidents,  the  cost  at  New  York  will  be  $7  93 
without  profits,  and  without  including  in  these  calculations 
the  cost  of  the  coal  which  at  Pittsburg  is  five  cents  per 
bushel,  or  $1  25  per  ton ; adding  cost  of  coal,  the  lowest 
price  at  which  it  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  to  pay  the 
average  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  is 
$9  18  against  $6  50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  $5  80  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds,  the  price  at  which  English  coal  has  been 
sold  lately  in  New  York. 

These  facts  will  serve  as  a commentary  upon  the  doctrine 
of  cheap  transportation  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  carry  coal  at 
1-|  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  at  the  same  rate  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  coal  could  be  carried  from  the  mines  on  the 
road  in  Westmoreland  County  at  $4  44,  or  including  cost  of 
coal  at  the  mines,  $5  44  in  Philadelphia  against  $7  43  by 
canal.  The  canal  lines  may  and  do  carry  coal  below  these 
rates,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  better  to  take  any  price  above 
tolls  than  run  empty ; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that, 
excluding  the  tonnage  tax,  the  railroad  could  supply  Phila- 
delphia at  least  with  gas  coal,  and  New  York  also,  when  the 
article  commanded  average  prices ; but,  with  the  tax  on  ton- 
nage added,  these  cities  must  look  to  other  sources  for  their 
supply. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 


The  reports  of  tlie  Canal  Commissioners,  as  found  in  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  furnish  the  following 
items  of  information : — 

The  first  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  appointed  in  1824, 
reported  in  favor  of  a Canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
with  a tunnel  through  the  Alleghany  Mountains  four  miles 
in  length,  and  estimated  the  whole  cost  at  $3,000,000. 

They  calculated  that  in  twenty-three  years  the  canal  would 
pay  for  itself,  and  refund  to  the  State  Treasury  all  that  had 
been  expended  upon  it. 

The  first  tolls  were  collected  on  the  main  line  in  1829. 

The  second  track  was  furnished  on  the  Portage  Railroad 
May  10,  1835. 

The  Columbia  Railroad  was  entirely  completed  with  second 
track,  October  7,  1834. 

In  1832,  the  canal  portions  of  the  Main  Line  were  in  use 
throughout  their  whole  extent. 

The  cost  of  the  Main  Line,  when  finished  and  opened  for 
business,  was  as  follows : — 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  as  re- 


ported after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1836, 
more  than  two  years  after  its  entire  com- 
pletion, including  buildings,  machinery, 


and  seventeen  locomotives 

3,330,127 

55 

Eastern  division  of  canal  from  report  of  1836 

1,347,014 

40 

Portage  Railroad  and  machinery  from  report 

of  1836  ....... 

1,634,357 

69 

Juniata  division  of  canal  report  of  1830 

3,036,290 

13* 

Western  division  of  canal,  including  some 

extensive  repairs,  report  of  1830 

2,758,917 

71 

Total  cost  of  Main  Line 

12,106,707 

48* 
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Frequent  regrets  are  expressed  by  the  Canal  Commission- 
ers in  their  reports,  that  excessive  expenditures  have  been 
required  to  remedy  defects  and  correct  errors.  Without  such 
errors  and  defects,  it  is  a fair  inference  that  the  original  cost 
of  the  Main  Line  would  have  fallen  considerably  below  twelve 
millions.  Compare  this  statement  with  that  of  the  Auditor- 
General  and  State  Treasurer,  as  furnished  to  the  legislature 
last  year,  which  gives  the  cost  of  the  several  portions  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Columbia  Railroad 
Eastern  division  of  canal 
Juniata  division 
Alleghany  Portage  Railway  . 
W estern  division  of  canal 


5,277,278  44 
1,737,285  22 
3,575,966  29 
2,708,672  12 
3,173,432  18 


16,472,634  25 

The  discrepancy  between  the  reports  of  the  Auditor-General 
and  the  statements  of  the  cost  as  given  by  former  reports  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners  admits  of  ready  explanation.  The 
first  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  in  offering  inducements 
to  the  legislatures  to  embark  in  an  extensive  system  of  im- 
provements, promised  large  returns  from  the  investment ; the 
expectation  was  held  out  that  the  surplus  revenue  would  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  government,  and  leave  the  people  free 
from  taxation  ; under  these  circumstances,  a strong  tempta- 
tion was  placed  in  their  way  to  exhibit  as  large  a balance  of 
net  receipts  as  possible.  The  expenditures  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  ordinary  and  extraordinary ; the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures included  only  such  items  as  were  clearly  chargeable 
to  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  all  breaches,  damages  by 
flood,  renewals  of  locks  and  dams,  and  numerous  other  items 
of  necessary  expenditure  were  placed  in  the  extraordinary 
list  and  carried  to  construction;  by  this  means  the  reported 
cost  of  the  works  of  the  Main  Line  has  been  increased  since 
their  completion,  as  follows : — 
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Columbia  Eailroad 

. $1,947,150 

89 

Eastern  division  of  canal 

390,270 

82 

Juniata  division  .... 

539,676 

16i 

Alleghany  Portage  Eailroad 

. 1,074,314 

43 

W estern  division  of  canal  . 

414,514 

47 

Total  .... 

. 4,365,926 

77J 

Which  represents  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures that  have  been  charged  to  the  construction  account 
since  the  entire  completion  of  all  the  works  of  the  Main  Line, 
exclusive  of  the  expenditures  on  the  new  Portage  Ilailroad, 
and  exclusive  also  of  any  charges  to  construction  that  may 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

To  balance  the  accounts  of  the  Main  Line,  and  arrive  at  cor- 
rect conclusions  upon  the  question  of  its  past  productiveness, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  reported  expenditures,  as  given 
by  the  Auditor-General,  the  amounts  improperly  charged  to 
construction  and  the  additional  sum  now  required  to  cover 
deterioration  and  place  the  whole  line  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  new ; this  sum  deducted  from  the  gross  revenue  will 
give  the  true  net  receipts. 

To  ascertain  the  value  of  these  items,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  cost  of  the  Columbia  Eailroad  included  seventeen 
locomotives,  with  building  machinery,  etc.,  sufficient  for  the 
business.  There  has  been  an  increase  since  that  time  in  loco- 
motives and  other  machinery,  beyond  the  renewals  which 
must  be  estimated. 

The  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Columbia  Eail- 
road states,  that  there  are  at  present  on  the  road  sixty-two 
locomotives,  of  which  forty-seven  are  available,  and  of  the 
forty-seven  seventeen  are  of  the  heavy  class. 

An  engine  of  the  first  class  costs  about  $8,500,  which  is 
more  than  has  been  paid  on  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad.  The 
engines  purchased  by  the  State  since  the  first  seventeen,  could 
not  have  averaged  $7,500 ; but  estimated  at  this  price  the 
additional  expenditure  for  locomotives  would  have  been — 
Forty-five  engines  at  $7,500  .....  $387,500 
Add  for  additional  shops,  machinery,  and  incidents  100,000 
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Tlie  Superintendent  of  the  Portage  Railroad  gives  the  names 
of  thirteen  engines  of  sufficient  capacity  for  use,  of  which  only 
five  are  first  class. 

As  the  original  equipments  consisted  of  but  four  engines  an 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  addition  of  nine,  of  $67,500. 

No  allowance  is  made  for  the  cost  of  the  new  road  to  avoid 
the  Philadelphia  or  Columbia  inclined  plane,  as  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  the  State  works  do  not  add  to  their  present  value. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  no  amount  of  expen- 
diture that  can  now  be  made  upon  the  bed  of  the  Columbia 
Railroad  can  improve  its  alignment  to  compare  favorably 
with  a new  line  that  could  be  constructed  at  the  same  original 
cost. 

Neither  is  it  proper  to  increase  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  Columbia  Railroad  by  an  addition  for  the  increased  weight 
of  rail,  as  the  plan  of  superstructure,  with  stone  blocks  bedded 
in  ballast,  as  first  laid,  cost  about  the  same  per  mile  as  the 
superstructure  now  in  use.  Alterations  made  in  consequence 
of  errors  committed  should  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss. 

To  the  canals  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
eastern  and  western  reservoirs,  amount- 
ing to  ......  $288,000  00 

These  additions  will  make  the  cost  of  the 

Main  Line  and  equipment  . . . 12,888,707  48 

And  will  reduce  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures chargeable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
line  to  ......  3,588,926  77 

The  amount  that  would  be  required  to  compensate  for  de- 
terioration can  only  be  correctly  ascertained  by  a careful  ex- 
amination of  the  structures  upon  the  line.  There  are  about 
1,100  bridges  upon  the  Public  Works  of  the  State,  many  of 
which,  as  also  a large  number  of  the  locks  and  dams,  are  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  and  require  rebuilding.  The  relaying 
of  the  south  track  on  the  Columbia  Railroad  must  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  expenditures  that  would  now  be  required  to 
repair  the  road-bed  machinery,  and  superstructure  of  the  old 
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Portage  Eailroad  would  be  excessive.  The  new  road  across 
tbe  mountains  is  designed  to  avoid  the  heavy  annual  ex- 
penditures of  the  old  portage ; but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  first 
engineers  in  the  country  that  freight  can  be  transported  over  a 
road  with  inclined  planes  and  stationary  power  cheaper  than 
with  locomotives ; and  in  this  opinion  the  intelligent  superin- 
tendent of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  Joseph  B.  Baker,  Esq.,  fully 
concurs.  An  estimate  of  the  relative  cost  of  transportation  by 
stationary  and  locomotive  power  is  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  for 
1854. 

An  estimate  of  the  allowance  for  deterioration  on  the  Main 
Line,  was  submitted  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  communication  from  the  Directors 
giving  reasons  for  declining  the  purchase  of  the  Main  Line 
on  the  terms  proposed  in  the  bill  of  last  year.  It  is  under- 
stood that  estimates  were  submitted  by  the  chief  engineer, 
and  also  by  Wm.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  whose  experience  as  Canal 
Commissioner,  and  intimate  acquaintance  as  an  engineer 
with  the  condition  of  the  State  works,  together  with  his 
known  caution  in  the  preparation  of  estimates,  give  great 
value  to  his  opinion.  These  estimates  did  not  differ  greatly, 
but  that  of  W m.  B.  Foster  being  lowest,  was  adopted  by  the 
Board. 

Taking  these  figures,  the  lowest  sum  that  could  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  cover  deterioration  would  be  $2,950,000, 
divided  as  follows  : — 

Columbia  Railroad  ......  700,000 

New  Portage  Railroad  and  equipment  . . 1,200,000 

Extension  from  viaduct  to  Johnstown  . . 450,000 

Canal  portions 600,000 


Balance  ......  $2,950,000 

Deduct  expenditures  for  construction  in  1854 : — 
Columbia  Railroad  ....  $157,182 

Portage  ......  456,915  614,097 


Balance 


$2,385,905 
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Tiiis  estimate  was  made  last  year,  but  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  a disposition  to  over-estimate  tlie  cost  of  renewals, 
no  addition  will  be  made  for  deterioration  in  1854.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  tbe  deficiencies  in  former  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  tbe  new  Portage  Railroad  . . . $277,730 

And  for  lock-keepers,  weigb-masters,  et  cetera, 
not  included  in  reported  expenses  of  operation  . 993,286 

We  are  now  prepared  to  exbibit  tbe  balance  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  on  tbe  Main  Line,  from  its  opening  in  1829, 
to  tbe  year  1854. 

Expenditures  made  and  to  be  made. 


Expended  as  per  Auditor-General’s  report  . 19,499,857 

Repairs  improperly  charged  to  construction  . 3,583,926 

Amount  required  for  renewals,  including  last 

year’s  estimate  of  new  Portage  . . . 2,335,903 

Deficiencies  acknowledged  in  that  estimate  . 277,730 

Salaries  of  collectors,  weigb-masters,  commis- 
sioners, &c.  . . . . . . . 993,286 


26,690,702 

Receipts  during  same  period  . . . 25,342,020 


Excess  of  expenditures  in  twenty -four  years  $1,348,612 

Notwithstanding  wbicb  the  Canal  Commissioners  have 
every  year  exhibited  a fair  balance  of  net  receipts,  and  en- 
couraged tbe  public  to  believe  that  tbe  surplus  revenue 
would  extinguish  tbe  State  debt.  The  Main  Line  has  never 
yet  paid  the  first  dollar  of  interest  on  the  capital  expended  in  its 
construction , and  the  whole  of  the  interest  has  been  paid  by 
taxation. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  tbe  results  that  have  been  fur- 
nished by  an  examination  of  tbe  official  records  of  tbe  State, 
do  not  offer  a very  gratifying  exhibit  of  tbe  past  productive- 
ness of  our  Main  Line,  particularly  when  contrasted  with  tbe 
brilliant  future  that  was  promised  at  tbe  commencement  of 
our  improvements : but  it  is  still  more  unfortunate  that  the 
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prospect  is  even  worse  than  the  retrospect.  The  reasons  for 
this  declaration  are  briefly  these : — 

The'  Pennsylvania  canal  line,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  rival  lines  through  New  York,  Mary-' 
land,  and  Virginia,  and  the  great  improvements  in  the  art  of 
transportation,  has  become  the  most  expensive  channel  of 
communication  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  States, 
and  cannot  carry  heavy  freight  at  sufficiently  low  rates  either 
to  protect  and  retain  the  Western  through  trade,  or  en- 
courage the  development  of  our  local  resources,  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  own  territory. 

To  prove  these  positions  we  submit  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  line : — 

The  highest  point  of  the  Columbia  Railroad  is  the  Gap 
summit  which  is  560  feet  above  tide. 

The  grade  does  not  ascend,  continuously  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Gap,  but  there  are  in  the  aggregate  490  feet  of  de- 
scending gradients  in  that  distance. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  Gap  summit  and  the 
canal  basin  at  Columbia,  is  328  feet,  but  there  are  259  feet  of 
ascending  gradients  between  these  points. 

'These  data  give  the  total  rise  and  fall  of  the  Columbia 
Railroad  2381  feet. 

The  canal  basin  at  Columbia  is  2374  feet  above  tide. 

The  basin  at  Duncan’s  Island  is  332  feet  above  tide. 

The  lockage  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  canal  is,  there- 
fore, 954  feet. 

The  lockage  of  the  Juniata  division  is  575  feet. 

On  the  western  division  there  are  470  feet  of  lockage: — 

The  summit  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain  is  1,399  feet  above 
the  basin  of  the  canal  at  Hollidaysburg,  and  1,172  feet  above 
the  basin  at  Johnstown. 

The  total  rise  and  fall  of  the  Main  Line  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg  is,  therefore,  6,112 J feet. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Portage  Railroad  is  2,571  feet,  or 
very  little  greater  than  that  of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  a 
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consequence  of  the  defective  location  of  the  line  between 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia. 

The  rise  and  fall  per  mile  on  the  Main  Line  is  fifteen  feet 
six  inches.  The  rise  and  fall  on  its  most  formidable  rival 
for  the  transportation  of  heavy  western  freights,  the  Erie 
Canal,  is  only  fifteen  inches  to  the  mile,  or  less  than  one- 
twelfth  ; in  addition  to  this  there  are  no  transhipments  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  its  capacity,  when  enlarged,  will  be 
sufficient  to  pass  boats  of  280  tons,  while  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  requires  three  transhipments,  and  boats  of  fifty  tons 
are  frequently  aground. 

Even  if  the  Erie  Canal  be  left  out  of  view  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  could  not 
maintain  a successful  competition  against  the  railroads  of 
Maryland  and  New  York. 

The  impression  is  even  yet  extensively  prevalent  amongst 
those  who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  loco- 
motives, that  railroads  are  suitable  for  light  articles  requiring 
rapid  transportation,  but  canals  must  be  relied  upon  for 
heavy  and  cheap  freights.  The  origin  of  this  opinion  date? 
back  to  the  days  of  horse  power  upon  railroads.  When  the 
introduction  of  locomotives  was  first  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  it  was  stated  in  their  official 
report,  that  an  engine  of  the  first  class  could  carry  thirty 
tons  at  a speed  of  six  miles  per  hour.  Since  those  days  the 
effective  power  of  the  locomotive  has  been  increased  nearly 
an  hundred  fold,  and  an  engine  of  the  first  class  can  now 
draw  600  tons  on  a level,  at  the  speed  of  twenty  miles  per 
hour,  and  could  be  made,  if  desired,  to  accomplish  still 
more. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  of 
transporting  coal  during  the  past  year,  allowing  for  deterio- 
ration, renewals,  &c.,  was  6y7o  mills  per  ton,  per  mile,  with 
loads  only  in  one  direction.  On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  the  Superintendent,  J.  H.  Done,  Esq.,  says,  “ I have 
given  close  attention  to  the  cost  of  transporting  coal  on  our 
road,  and  find  that  8 mills  per  ton  per  mile  will  cover  the 
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expense.  The  cost  on  the  Erie  and  New  York  Central 
Roads  should  not  be  more  than  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Compare  these  results  with  the  statement  of  the  canal  lines 
as  furnished  from  their  books,  by  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
line. 

It  appears  from  them  that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
Main  Line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  under  the 
most  experienced  and  economical  management,  without  in- 
cluding interest  or  tolls  to  the  State,  is  22  cents,  or  upwards, 
of  11  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  with  loads  both  ways.  If  the 
loads  were  entirely  in  one  direction,  the  cost  would  be 
doubled,  or  22  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  even  if  opened  to  the  public  and  operated  free  from 
any  charges  for  toll  or  motive  power,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
line  could  not  carry  the  heaviest  freights  as  cheaply  as  its 
railroad  competitors  in  other  States.  To  rely  upon  it  now, 
to  protect  the  interests,  and  retain  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  to  reject  the  light  of  experience,  and  to  increase  the  injury 
which  an  unwillingness  to  admit  a disagreeable  truth  has 
already  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  State  of  New  York  estimated 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal,  exclu- 
sive of  tolls,  at  I mills  per  ton  per  mile,  including  a fair 
profit  to  transporters ; and  the  whole  cost,  including  tolls,  at 
7 mills. 

In  the  face  of  such  competition  the  inference  is  clear,  the 
Main  Line  has  no  cheering  future ; a darker  history  awaits  it 
than  the  past  has  furnished. 

We  propose  now  to  consider  very  briefly  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  State  tax  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  the  policy  of  its  continuance,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  that  policy  is  supported. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  conceded,  that  the  construction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  necessary ; it  required  but  a small 
degree  of  intelligence  to  perceive  that  without  it,  the  western 
trade  would  soon  be  lost  to  Philadelphia  and  to  the  State ; 
but  it  was  apprehended,  that  the  completion  of  the  road 
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would  divert  business  from  the  canal  and  impair  the  revenue ; 
under  this  impression,  a tax  of  3 mills  per  ton  per  mile  was 
imposed  upon  freight  of  every  description,  as  the  measure  of 
protection ; it  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  at  the 
time  of  this  imposition,  it  was  not  supposed  that  such  heavy 
articles  as  coal  and  lumber  would  be  carried  by  railroad,  and 
the  tax  was  intended  to  apply  to  merchandise  and  produce ; 
during  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Bigler,  he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  releasing  coal  and 
lumber  from  the  tax;  and  in  addition  thereto,  all  articles  , 
coming  upon  the  railroad  from  portions  of  the  State  remote 
from  the  canal.  A bill  was  prepared  to  meet  his  views,  upon 
which  the  Canal  Commissioners  endorsed  their  approval  in 
writing,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  Session  to  admit  of  its 
passage,  and  at  the  next  Session  it  was  not  offered. 

The  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  not  as  was 
anticipated  injure  the  canal;  rates  were  reduced,  but  it  was 
the  result  of  outside  competition;  the  receipts  of  the  Main 
Line  increased,  and  the  business  of  the  Columbia  Railroad 
was  doubled ; without  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a serious 
loss  must  have  been  experienced  from  the  effects  of  rival  lines 
just  completed,  the  Erie  Road  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheeling.  The  plea  that  the  tax  was 
necessary  for  protection,  ceased  to  be  urged,  and  its  continu- 
ance was  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  State  required  the 
revenue. 

The  first  boards  of  Canal  Commissioners  advocated  the 
construction  of  the  State  improvements,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  resources  of  the  State ; profit  was  merely  in- 
cidental and  comparatively  unimportant.  This  view  was 
just  and  liberal;  no  good  citizen  should  regret  at  the  present 
day  an  expenditure  which  has  been  of  inestimable  public 
benefit,  even  if  the  good  has  not  been  entirely  unmixed  with 
evil.  Is  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State  an 
object  of  less  importance  now?  Are  we  so  rich  that  any  in- 
crease would  inflict  an  evil  ? The  policy  pursued  by  the  State 
towards  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  would  seem  to 
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justify  this  conclusion.  Let  us  direct  attention  to  a few  facts. 
New  York  has  four  lines  connecting  the  seaboard  with  the 
great  lakes;  these  are,  the  Ogdensburg,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Erie  Canal.  Maryland  has 
her  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  and  Virginia,  her  Virginia 
Central,  tapping  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  River  far  below  Pitts- 
burg. Other  lines  are  nearly  completed,  terminating  at  the 
seaboard,  in  the  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  All  of 
these  routes  are  free  from  tax;  any  one  of  them  could  pro- 
fitably carry  freights  at  half  the  charge  that  would  be 
required  to  enable  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  route  to  pay  ex- 
penses. So  far  from  imposing  restrictions  on  these  rivals,  the 
States  through  which  they  pass  have  extended  aid  to  the  ex- 
tent of  millions.  Pennsylvania  alone  taxes  her  through  line, 
and  that  line  the  only  one  capable  of  securing  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  western  trade ; and,  what  is  most  surpris- 
ing, a line  which  constitutes  the  most  important  feeder  of  the 
Columbia  Railroad,  and  pays  the  State  a larger  profit  on 
every  ton  transported,  than  if  it  passed  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  State  improvements. 

Last  year  the  tolls  on  coal  amounted  to  $1  30  per  ton, 
through  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  a sum  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  road  and  motive  power,  on  the  27 
miles  of  the  Portage  Railroad ; and  the  charge  on  merchan- 
dise and  produce  to  the  canal  lines  was  equal  to  the  pay- 
ments exacted  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  the  use 
of  the  Columbia  Railroad  alone ; in  other  words,  if  the  charge 
on  the  Columbia  Railroad  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  to  the  canal  trans- 
porters; the  tolls  paid  by  the  transporters  for  the  canal  and 
Portage  road  would  be  but  3 mills  per  ton  per  mile,  which 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  motive  power  on  the  mountain.  The 
through  business  of  the  canal  lines  is  not  a source  of  profit 
to  the  State;  it  entails  upon  the  public  a heavy  loss,  if  this 
business  were  thrown  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
over  the  Columbia  Railroad,  and  the  Portage  Road  abandoned 
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altogether,  the  net  receipts  of  the  State  would  be  largely 
augmented. 

The  reported  expenditures  of  the  Portage  'Railroad  during 
the  last  year,  were  $338,391,  at  $1  25  per  ton,  the  price  at 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  offered  to  do  the 
business,  it  would  require  254,000  tons  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  road  to  pay  expenses.  The  whole  business  of  the 
regular  lines  amounted  to  only  73,000  tons.  The  local  busi- 
ness of  the  road  consists  chiefly  of  coal  carried  an  average 
distance  of  12  miles. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Columbia 
Railroad,  for  1854,  it  appears  that  the  whole  receipts  of  the 
State  from  the  canal  transportation  lines  were : 

25,063  tons  west,  ....  $61,545  07 

48,711  tons  east,  ....  65,260  34 

73,774  tons  through  freight  paid,  $126,805  41 
If  to  this  be  added  the  whole  of  the  local 

receipts  on  the  Portage  Railroad,  . 78,025  27 

The  sum  will  be,  ....  $204,830  68 

The  whole  receipts  from  the  through  business  on  the  Main 
Line,  added  to  the  whole  of  the  receipts  from  local  business 
on  the  mountain,  will  fall  short  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  Portage  Railroad  by  the  large  amount  of  $133,561 ; and 
yet  this  trade,  which  pays  so  much  less  than  nothing,  and 
which  no  reasonable  person  can  hope  to  see  improve,  is  con- 
sidered of  so  much  value  to  the  State  that  a new  road,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  millions,  has  been  constructed  for 
its  better  accommodation.  The  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
new  road  would  more  than  pay  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  at  the  price  asked  by  them  for  carrying  the  whole 
of  the  tonnage  which  passes,  or  ever  will  pass  over  the  Port- 
age Railroad. 

Such  is  the  trade,  for  the  imaginary  protection  of  which  a 
tax  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  a 
trade,  the  support  of  which  is  a most  onerous  tax  upon  the 
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public  treasury,  and  which  would  be  at  least  as  well  accom- 
modated if  the  State  should  cast  it  off,  and  abandon  the  por- 
tions of  the  State  improvement  maintained  chiefly  for  its 
accommodation. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  upon  the  local  business  is  even  more 
pernicious  than  upon  the  through,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  through  rates  being  regulated  by  competition,  any 
loss  sustained  upon  this  business  imposes  an  additional  tax 
upon  the  local  interest,  it  being  assumed  that  the  Kailroad 
Company  expect  to  operate  their  improvement  so  as  to  secure 
reasonable  dividends  for  their  stockholders. 

The  great  public  evil  which  results  from  the  imposition  of 
this  tax  is  found  in  its  depressing  influence  upon  the  inland 
trade  and  resources  of  the  State.  The  great  object  for  which 
our  extended  system  of  improvements  was  commenced,  was 
chiefly  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  interior,  afford  cheap 
transportation  to  our  citizens,  and  promote  improvements  of 
every  description.  These  objects  were  justly  considered  as 
of  paramount  importance.  By  means  of  these  improvements 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  State  were  to  be  increased ; 
and  they  have  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Is 
the  object  of  less  importance  now  ? Shall  the  end  be  lost  in 
the  attempt  to  render  the  means  less  effective?  Is  not  a 
revenue  derivable  from  increased  production  more  certain, 
more  valuable,  better  every  way  than  that  secured  by  a tax 
upon  the  transportation  of  products  ? The  Railroad  Journal 
remarks  very  forcibly  on  the  question  of  imposing  taxes  upon 
the  New  York  railroads  for  the  protection  of  the  canal  inte- 
rest : “ The  taxing  of  a process  is  the  last  degree  of  political 
stultification.  Let  us  secure  results,  and  tax  these,  and  not 
the  means — a step  which  may  render  results  impossible.” 
Such  is  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania.  She  taxes  means,  and 
loses  results.  She  imposes  a tax  of  $1  per  ton  upon  gas  coal 
from  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  250,000  tons  required 
in  the  eastern  cities  are,  in  consequence,  supplied  by  other 
localities,  only  10,000  tons  being  sent  by  the  canal  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  back  loading.  Were  the  tax  removed,  nearly 
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the  whole  of  this  supply  would  come  from  AY estern  Pennsyl- 
vania. AYe  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject;  one  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  must  suffice  — its  application  is 

mineral. 

O 

AYe  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  subject  with  an 
extract  from  the  last  number  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  reviewing  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of 
that  State: — 

“ Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  railroads  should  com- 
pletely supersede  the  canals  in  the  carriage  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandise?  Nothing  would  give  us  greater  satisfaction; 
it  would  prove  that  we  had  taken  another  step  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  in  abridging  labor.  It  has 
been  supposed,  for  instance,  that  railroads  could  not  compete 
urith  canals  in  the  transportation  of  breadstuffs.  If  they  can, 
something  is  saved  to  labor.  Shall  we  deny  the  value  of  all 
progress,  and  stick  to  an  exploded  idea,  simply  because  it  has  cost 
us  something?  Railroads  have  destroyed  the  value  of  all  the 
turnpikes  in  the  country.  Suppose  the  State  had  been  the 
owner  of  one  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  To  be  con- 
sistent, the  Auditor  should  have  prohibited  railroads,  except 
under  a very  heavy  tax,  from  carrying  freight  and  passen- 
gers between  the  above  points.  The  argument  of  the  Auditor 
is,  that  we  must  maintain  a work  that  is  no  longer  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  commerce  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
cost  us  something.  The  abandonment  of  the  Erie  Canal 
would  only  prove  that  we  had  hit  upon  something  better  to 
do  its  work.  The  necessity  of  protection  implies  an  inherent 
weakness  in  the  thing  protected.  In  public  works,  and  in 
the  various  industrial  interests,  protection  costs  more  than  it 
comes  to.” 

“ To  tax  the  movement  of  commerce  exerts  a direct  ten- 
dency to  lessen  its  volume.  Our  Pennsylvania  neighbors 
have  long  practised  what  our  present  Canal  Auditor  pro- 
poses. AA"e  give  the  result  in  the  -words  of  the  late  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

“ ‘During  the  year  just  closed,  our  rates,  including  State 
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tonnage  tax,  were  reduced  below  a revenue  standard  upon 
coal  and  lumber  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  line  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  its  effects  upon  the  movement  of  these 
cheap  and  heavy  products.  The  result  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  business  of  the  company  and  the  interests  of  the 
interior  of  the  State  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  unwisely  imposed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture— but,  subject  to  the  present  tax,  further  encouragement 
to  the  heavy  traffic,  and  increased  facilities  for  its  accommo- 
dation, will  not  be  justifiable.  The  policy  of  restricting  the 
public  usefulness  of  your  road  by  the  continuance  of  the 
tonnage  tax  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  an  intelligent 
Legislature.  It  was  originally  imposed,  not  as  a bonus  for 
the  charter,  as  contended  by  some,  but  as  a means  of  pro- 
tection to  the  transporters  upon  the  Main  Line  of  public 
works ; and  its  operation  is,  as  was  intended,  to  limit  the 
company  to  a small  business  at  high  rates,  instead  of  encou- 
raging a large  tonnage  by  low  rates;  thus  reversing  the  objects 
statesmen  usually  seek  when  legislating  for  the  interests  of  their 
constituents. 

“ ‘ As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  tax,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  demand  for  gas  coal  in  the  eastern  cities  is 
about  250,000  tons  per  annum.  The  Avhole  amount  carried 
by  the  canal  lines  in  1851,  was  less  than  25,000  tons,  and 
this  was  carried  as  back  loading  for  want  of  other  freight. 
The  transportation  of  coal  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad 
would  not  have  affected  this  business  (as  the  canal  lines 
would  have  carried  only  as  much  coal  as  they  required  for 
back  loading).  But  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  imagin- 
ary protection  to  a profitless  traffic,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  is  practically  prohibited  from  engaging  regu- 
larly in  the  transportation  of  gas  coal,  and  the  Columbia 
Railroad  deprived  of  the  revenues  which  would  be  afforded 
by  its  transportation ; while  foreign  or  neighboring  States 
are  permitted  to  supply  the  demand  which  could  be  readily 
met  from  the  inexhaustible  deposits  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. Experience  has  shown  that,  instead  of  preserving  the 
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business  to  the  Main  Line  by  these  discriminations  in  its 
favor,  the  through  tolls  paid  by  the  transporters  did  not 
exceed  §135,030 — proving  that  they  have  had  no  other  in- 
fluence than  to  enable  rival  routes,  outside  the  State,  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company 
for  the  trade  of  the  AY est. 

“ ‘ It  is  urged  that  the  tax  is  a source  of  revenue,  and  that  it 
must  be  continued  on  that  ground.  Apart  from  the  injustice 
of  imposing  taxes  which  bear  unequally  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  State,  and  retard  the  improvement  upon  which  the  good 
of  the  whole  essentially  depends,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
avoid  useless  expenditures  by  disposing  of  iinprofitable 
works. 

“ ‘ It  is  not  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age  to  restrict 
the  business  of  the  only  avenue  through  the  State  that  can 
compete  with  the  improvements  of  other  States,  for  the  trade 
of  the  AYest,  an  avenue  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  princi- 
pal feeder  to  the  only  considerable  portion  of  the  Alain  Line 
that  does,  or  even  can,  yield  a profit  to  the  State.  The 
Columbia  Eailroad,  as  a source  of  revenue,  has,  the  past  year, 
contributed  more  than  one-half  to  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Alain  Line,  and  without  the  business  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad  Company  even  it  w'ould  not  be  a profitable  work. 

1 The  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company, 
as  such,  have  no  interests  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
tax  other  than  those  which  are  common  to  every  citizen  who 
desires  to  witness  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  of  her  chief 
cities.  Its  repeal  will  largely  increase  the  transportation  of 
heavy  articles  at  low  charges,  but  it  will  not  add  materially 
to  the  net  profits  of  the  road.  As  the  through  rates  are 
necessarily  regulated  by  the  competition  of  rival  lines  out- 
side the  State,  it  requires  neither  argument  nor  illustration 
to  convince  any  one  that  the  local  trade  must  necessarily 
bear  the  chief  burden  of  the  tax — the  through  rates  being 
generally  below  the  standard  of  fair  remuneration.’ 

“ By  relieving  our  railroads  of  all  burdens  except  the 
necessary  expenses  of  transportation,  we  offer  a bonus  to 
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business  now  so  heavily  taxed  upon  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
and  can  control  a large  portion  of  it.  Should  the  people  of 
that  State  ever  come  to  their  senses,  of  which  there  seems  to 
be  not  much  probability,  then  our  roads  must  be  left  entirely 
unembarrassed,  or  they  will  certainly  lose  a portion  of  the 
traffic  they  now  enjoy. 

“ But  unfortunately,  the  canal  has  not,  and  we  fear  never 
will  be  superseded  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  products 
by  any  other  route  or  mode  of  conveyance.  The  fears  of  the 
Auditor  are  entirely  gratuitous.  The  enlargement  which  is 
now  in  progress,  will  give  to  the  canal  its  ancient  and  un- 
questioned superiority.  That  there  should  be  some  fluctua- 
tion in  the  amount  of  its  receipts  is  to  be  expected.  It 
would  have  been  remarkable  if  the  past  year  had  not 
shown  a falling  off.  But  this  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  at  issue.  We  are  for  letting  both  the  canals  and 
railroads  stand  upon  their  own  merits.  Any  interference 
will  prove  injurious  not  only  to  the  works  themselves,  but 
still  more  to  the  public  interests.” 

It  appears  from  this  extract,  that  New  York  expects  to 
control  a portion  of  the  business  driven  off  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  by  taxation,  and  anticipates  its  enjoyment  for  some 
time,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  people  of 
this  State  will  soon  come  to  their  senses.  The  difference  be- 
tween our  canal  and  theirs  is,  that  the  one  is  continuous  and 
susceptible  of  improvement,  which  will  place  it  above  any 
railroad  in  facilities  for  cheap  transportation ; the  other  is  not 
susceptible  of  any  improvement  that  will  elevate  it  to  the 
rank  of  a competitor,  or  enable  it  to  pay  expenses.  Nature 
gave  to  Pennsylvania  the  most  favoured  route  for  a railroad, 
but  New  York  possesses  the  only  good  location  for  a canal. 

We  will  conclude  with  a few  remarks  upon  the  message  of 
the  late  Governor,  who,  with  the  State  Treasurer,  has  en- 
deavored to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a repeal  of 
the  tax  on  tonnage.  Charity  requires  us  to  attribute  the  course 
pursued  by  these  gentlemen  to  errors  of  judgment.  That 
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their  advice,  if  followed,  would  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest,  cannot  for  a moment  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  question,  and  decide 
it  on  its  merits. 

A comparison  is  made  between  the  amount  of  the  State 
debt  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  Gov.  Bigler’s  ad- 
ministration, which  exhibits,  in  the  language  of  the  writer, 
the  astonishing  fact  that  the  Treasury  has  been  paying  over  a 
million  of  dollars  annually  towards  the  construction  of  new 
improvements,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplishing  a small 
reduction  of  the  State  debt. 

The  amount  of  reduction  is  not  stated;  but  the  degree  of 
credit  to  be  given  to  the  declaration  may  be  gathered  from 
an  examination  of  the  items  which  constitute  this  new  work. 
Amongst  them  we  find — 

For  reconstructing  the  Columbia  Railroad  . $514,407  60 
For  new  locks  on  Delaware  Division  . . 100,319  99 

Here  are  two  items  which  alone  sum  up  . $614,727  65 

and  which  no  well-regulated  Company  would  think  of  charg- 
ing to  any  other  account  than  expenses  of  operation  to  cover 
necessary  deterioration.  But  this  is  no  new  thing  for  the 
State ; millions  have  been  deducted  from  expenses,  and  charged 
to  construction,  in  order  to  exhibit  annually  a balance  of  net 
receipts,  the  amount  of  which  was  no  doubt  often  prede- 
termined, and  the  figures  arranged  to  bring  out  the  desired 
results. 

This  will  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of  official  re- 
cords, which  show  that  four  millions  of  dollars  were  de- 
ducted from  the  expenditures,  and  charged  to  construction, 
on  the  Main  Line,  after  it  was  entirely  finished,  and  when  no 
new  work,  in  its  proper  sense,  could  have  been  executed. 

Strong  grounds  are  taken  in  the  message  against  the  repeal 
of  the  tonnage  tax  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the 
reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  this  position  are  briefly  these : — 

1.  The  tax  was  imposed  by  the  Legislature  as  a protection 
to  the  revenues  of  the  Main  Line. 
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2.  The  charter  was  accepted  by  the  Company  with  this 
understanding. 

3.  The  Company  are  not  obliged  to  assess  the  tax  on  coal, 
lumber,  and  other  cheap  tonnage ; they  can  collect  this  tax 
from  other  freights,  or  from  passengers. 

4.  Transporters  have  no  guarantee  that  the  rates  of  trans- 
portation would  be  reduced  if  the  tax  were  repealed. 

5.  If  reduced,  a larger  tonnage  would  be  diverted  from  the 
Main  Line  of  the  State  works. 

All  these  objections  have  been  so  frequently  advanced,  and 
so  completely  answered,  that  it  is  almost  too  late  to  urge  them 
at  this  time;  and  their  use  cannot  be  considered  compliment- 
ary to  the  intelligence  of  the  Legislature  or  the  public,  who 
are  too  well  posted  in  facts  to  be  deceived  by  such  representa- 
tions. Let  us  review  them  very  briefly. 

1.  When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  commenced,  neither 
of  its  rival  lines  of  railroad  was  completed,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal  enjoyed  a revenue,  from  passengers  and  through 
freights,  which  it  was  inevitably  bound  to  lose  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  other  roads.  Its 
revenues,  without  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  greatly  reduced  after  the  completion  of  these 
rival  and  far  superior  channels  of  communication.  In  this 
exigency,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  saved  the  trade  and 
increased  the  revenues  of  the  State ; the  fears  of  injury  to 
result  from  its  construction  were  therefore  demonstrated  to 
be  groundless.  The  reasons  which  led  to  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  no  longer  existed,  and  justice  to  the  Company,  not 
less  than  considerations  of  public  good,  required  its  repeal. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  opened  to  Lewistown  in  the 
fall  of  1849. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  official  reports : — 

In  1848,  the  receipts  of  the  main  line  were  $1,190,377, 
which  steadily  increased,  until,  in  1853,  they  were  $1,374,332. 

In  1848,  the  number  of  passengers  on  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road is  not  given;  but  in  1847  the  whole  number  was  65,751, 
and  in  1854,  189,958. 
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In  1849,  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  was  200,000 ; in 
1854,  437,238. 

When  it  is  considered  that  without  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road there  would  have  been  a great  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
of  the  Main  Line,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  advocates  of  the 
tax  to  claim  its  continuance  as  a protective  measure.  It  is 
true  that  the  increase  of  receipts  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  business,  but  this  was  due  to  a reduction  of  rates, 
for  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  may  reason- 
ably claim  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  if  they  effected  it. 

2.  The  charter  was  accepted  by  the  Company,  with  the  in- 
cumbrance of  the  tax,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they 
could  not  get  the  charter  without  it,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
apprehensions  excited  by  the  representation  of  injury  to  the 
Main  Line  by  those  who  could  not  perceive  the  real  effects  of 
the  improvement.  The  interests  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg particularly  required  that  the  road  should  be  made;  no 
time  could  be  lost ; delay  would  have  been  ruinous  to  trade, 
and  it  was  better  to  take  a defective  charter  than  none  at  all. 
It  was  expedient  to  submit  to  a temporary  disadvantage, 
leaving  it  to  time  to  demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  the  tax, 
and  to  the  intelligence  of  future  legislators  to  remove  it. 

In  fact,  the  tax  is  no  serious  disadvantage  to  the  stock- 
holders; its  burdens  fall  upon  the  business  men  and  agricul- 
tural interests.  If  the  Company  should  cut  off  all  heavy 
freights,  confining  their  business  to  passengers,  expresses,  and 
mails,  they  could  dispense  with  a double  track,  reduce  ex- 
penses greatly,  have  scarcely  any  tax  to  pay  to  the  State,  and 
make  much  larger  dividends  than  they  now  do.  If  coal, 
lumber,  and  other  heavy  freights  are  carried,  it  is  only  as  a 
public  accommodation;  there  is  not  enough  profit  in  this 
business  to  pay  the  trouble  and  extra  expense.  It  is  not  the 
stockholders,  but  the  public,  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  the 
repeal.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  built  chiefly  to  in- 
crease business,  not  as  a profitable  speculation ; the  tax  defeats 
this  object,  and  keeps  the  rates  on  heavy  articles  so  high  that 
they  are  almost  excluded. 
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3.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  assert  tliat  the  Company  are  not 
obliged  to  assess  a tax  upon  coal,  lumber,  and  other  heavy 
articles.  It  is  certain  that  every  additional  ton  of  these  ar- 
ticles carried  over  the  road  exacts  from  the  Company  an  addi- 
tional dollar  in  the  shape  of  tax,  and  a premium  is  offered  for 
refusing  such  freights.  Repeal  the  tax,  and  half  a million 
tons  of  coal,  lumber,  and  iron  could  be  carried.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  Company  will  carry  these  articles 
without  profit,  and  charge  the  tax  upon  their  other  business, 
against  which  there  is  already  an  active  competition  ? Shall 
an  annual  tax  of  $500,000  be  imposed  upon  the  merchandise 
of  Philadelphia,  in  order  that  500,000  tons  of  coal  may  be 
carried,  without  profit,  for  the  interests  of  the  interior?  Com- 
mon sense  revolts  at  the  suggestion.  Better  continue,  as  here- 
tofore, to  discourage  all  such  business,  than  allow  it  to  come 
upon  the  road  with  the  tax  upon  it. 

4.  The  only  guarantee  that  transporters  should  require  that 
a reduction  of  rates  would  follow  a repeal  of  the  tax,  is  the 
fact  that  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacities,  and  the  business  community,  hold  a con- 
trolling influence  in  the  direction,  and  their  interests  are  much 
better  subserved  by  low  rates  and  large  business  than  by  high 
dividends.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  not  built,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  managed,  as  a means  of  making  large  divi- 
dends for  stockholders. 

5.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  declaration  that, 
if  the  tax  is  repealed  and  freight  charges  reduced,  a larger 
tonnage  would  be  diverted  from  the  Main  Line,  for  the  increase 
would  be  almost  entirely  in  articles  which  the  canal  does  not 
and  cannot  carry.  A small  quantity  of  gas  coal  is  carried  on 
the  canal,  but  it  is  not  a tithe  of  the  amount  consumed  in  the 
eastern  cities;  the  balance  is  supplied  by  foreign  importation, 
or  by  substitutes  of  other  materials.  This  coal  cannot  be  car- 
ried except  as  back  loading ; and  to  allow  the  railroad  to 
transport  any  portion  of  the  millions  of  tons  which  lie  along 
its  route,  -will  not  affect  the  canal  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
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same  is  true  of  lumber,  which  comes  from  a part  of  the  coun- 
try so  remote  from  the  canal,  that  this  improvement  cannot 
carry  it. 

The  Governor  repeats  an  expression  which  he  has  used 
once  before  in  an  address  to  the  people,  immediately  before 
the  election,  and  in  almost  precisely  the  same  words,  to  the 
effect  that  no  corporation  should  get  possession  of  the  public 
works  on  such  conditions  as  would  enable  it  to  impose  un- 
reasonable burdens  upon  the  internal  trade  and  tonnage  of 
the  State.  Such  a declaration  comes  with  peculiar  force  from 
one  who  boasts  of  his  participation  in  imposing  and  perpetu- 
ating the  tonnage  tax,  the  most  serious  burden  ever  imposed 
upon  the  trade  of  the  State,  the  most  effectual  check  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth ! If  not 
sold  to  a corporation,  to  whom  should  the  works  be  sold? 
Shall  they  be  disposed  of  to  individuals,  for  the  purposes  of 
speculation?  Will  such  a disposition  of  them  conduce  to  the 
public  interest?  Is  it  not  a corporation  of  character  and 
standing,  and  suck  only , that  could  be  expected  to  operate  the 
Main  Line  with  but  little  regard  to  profit,  and  with  reference 
to  public  accommodation?  If  individuals  purchase,  it  must 
be  for  gain ; a corporation  alone  could  be  expected  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  other  motives,  particularly  one  which  is  controlled 
by  the  commercial  interests  of  our  great  cities,  which  seek 
the  increase  of  business  rather  than  dividends  on  stock. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road  Company  desire  to  purchase  the  Main  Line  except  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who 
might,  attempt  to  levy  black  mail  by  throwing  embarrass- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  through  transportation  over  the 
Columbia  Kailroad,  and  by  the  application  of  the  power 
which  a purchase  of  the  tonnage  tax  would  give  them  in 
crippling  the  local  business  of  the  State. 

If  it  is  possible  for  any  other  parties  to  purchase  and  ope- 
rate the  Main  Line  at  sufficiently  low  rates  to  accommodate 
the  public,  and  protect  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
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burg,  no  doubt  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company  would 
willingly  see  the  improvements  pass  into  such  hands.  The 
increase  of  trade  is  the  great  object.  The  means  used,  if  they 
are  proper  ones,  should  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  but  a secondary 
consideration. 
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